


CHANGES IN THE T-H LAW to make it even nastier 


from the workers’ standpoint are definitely “in the 
works” for after election, reports the Wall Street 
Journal. The mouthpiece of Big Business, in a 
dispatch from Washington which has an authorita- 
tive tone, states flatly that anti-labor Senators and 
Representatives “are getting ready to write new 
provisions next year to stiffen the law.” Here are 
additional quotations from the Wall Street Journal’s 
interesting article: “The legislators may find it nec-. 
essary to temper these views for political expediency 
during the months ahead. But as things go now, 
a tougher Taft-Hartley is in prospect for 1949,” 


THE 1948 CONVENTION of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will be held in Cincinnati. The con- 
vention is scheduled to open Monday morning, 
November 15, at the Netherland-Plaza Hotel in the 


Ohio city. The call for what will be the A. F. of L.’s 
sixty-seventh convention was issued last month by 
the Federation’s Executive Council. This year’s 
conclave will be held in November instead of Oc- 
tober because of the constitutional provision that 
in a Presidential election year the annual parliament 
of labor is to occur subsequent to the election. 


MAURICE J. TOBIN is the new Secretary of Labor. 


The former governor of Massachusetts has taken 
charge of a Labor Department which has been re- 
duced to a shell in recent years. Many mere bureaus 
have had much more money appropriated for their 
purposes than the $14,000,000 which the Labor 
Department has been given by Congress for the 
current fiscal year. Created in 1913, the Depart- 
ment has as its assignment the fostering and promo- 
tion of the welfare of the wage-earners of the 
United States. This assignment cannot be carried 
out properly by a Department that has been ruth- 
lessly stripped of agencies, functions and personnel. 
However, Secretary Tobin’s past record indicates 
that he will be aggressive and strive to do the best 
possible under the discouraging circumstances, 


LABOR IS FIGHTING inflation, which has already 


made the consumer’s dollar worth less than at any 
previous time, but other elements of the economy 
are giving no help in the struggle to avert catas- 
trophe. In his Labor Day address at Akron, Ohio, 
President William Green pinned responsibility for 
inflation on the leaders of Big Business and the 


Eightieth Congress. Mr. Green demolished the 
moth-eaten argument of business leaders that high 
prices have been caused by rising wages. For every 
wage increase, he declared, prices have been boosted 
“far out of proportion to the additional labor cost.” 
“It might be easy for us to feel sorry for the poor, 
unfortunate corporations,” Mr. Green told his 
Akron audience, “except for the fact that official 
records tell an entirely different story. Corporate 
profits, after taxes, are now 272 per cent above the 
1939 level.’ Not the modest wage increases won 
by labor but the voracious. greed of Big Business 
explains today’s exorbitant prices. 


AN EXCELLENT NEW PAMPHLET nas been published 


by Labor’s League for Political Education under 
the title “Blueprint for Victory.” The pamphlet, a 
manual for L.L.P.E. leaders around the country, 
emphasizes that the all-important job is “to get the 
votes into the ballot box on Election Day.” Fifty- 
six million Americans of voting age failed to vote 
in 1946, the pamphlet recalls. The result of this 
mass abstention from voting was the election of a 
reactionary Congress whose sins of commission and 
omission are by now well known. “Congress won't 
change because we plead, threaten or defy it,” 
points out “Blueprint for Victory.” “It will only 
change when we send new faces to Congress.” 


THE BACKING GIVEN E.C.A. by organized labor in 
the United States is deeply appreciated, says E.C.A. 
Administrator Paul G. Hoffman. “Since the be- 
ginning of the European Recovery Program,” Mr. 
Hoffman pointed out in a Labor Day message, “no 
group has given it more wholehearted support, has 
worked harder for it or understood it better than 
the labor organizations of America.” And in labor's 
view no program is more deserving of support. 


A HALF-HOUR ROUND-TABLE discussion of the Taft- 
Hartley Act will be presented the evening of Sep- 
tember 13 over the ABC network by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America. Participating im 
the discussion will be Charles J. MacGowan, presi- 
dent of the union; Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin and Cliff Langsdale, labor attorney. 


ARE YOU REGISTERED? For a better tomorrow, do 


your duty as a citizen. Register so you may vote. 
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| ouncil Holds Summer Meeting 


HE Executive Council of . the 
American Federation of Labor 
>> met in quarterly session last 
Month. The meeting, at which the 
guncil drafted its report to the next 
Monvention and disposed of many 
"matters df immediate importance, 
‘ held in Chicago. 

The leaders of the A. F. of L. gave 
ir attention to the problems of in- 
on at the very start of the session. 
x devoting several hours to dis- 

ssing this subject, the Council is- 

"sued a statement warning that the 
"inflationary bubble is bound to burst 
"and, when the blowout comes, the 
consequences will be disastrous. The 
" greed of Big Business was assailed. 
' “As we survey the economic situa- 
~ tion today,” the Council declared, “it 
appears obvious that a large part of 
"our current inflation is due not to 
shortages and unsatisfied consumer 
demand but to a deliberate policy on 
the part of Big Business. The sub- 
“stance of that policy seems to be to 
get what can be gotten while the get- 
ting is good.” 
_ The Council called upon the gov- 
) ernment to bring together business 
and farm leaders and representatives 
> of organized labor in a joint and vol- 


"untary effort to safeguard the eco- 


) nomic security of the country. 

= “The objectives of such a pro- 

) gtam,” said the Council, “should be 

to bring about an immediate halt to 

| all price increases and a gradual re- 
duction of prices.” 

> The Council charged that the spe- 
cial session of the Eightieth Congress 

_ failed the nation when it enacted the 
1948 Housing Act as a substitute for 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 

A statement issued by the Council 
declared that the new law “cannot 
and will not result in any additional 
housing for the average worker and 
his family, or the average veteran 
and his family.” 

To meet the needs of the American 

| people. the statement said, the nation 
must |iave a housing program “which 
imelucies public housing, slum clear- 
amce and rural housing,” none of 
Which is provided in the newly en- 
acted housing law. 

The text of the statement follows: 
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“The 1948 Housing Act contains 
a number of aids to private builders 
and home owners which may lead to 
additional housing for families in the 
upper and middle income brackets. 
It cannot and will not result in any 
additional housing for the average 
worker and his family, or the aver- 
age veteran and his family. 

“Only a housing program which 
includes public housing, slum clear- 
ance and rural housing can meet the 
needs of the American people. 

“Congress failed the nation when 
it adopted the present inadequate 
housing law. The Executive Council 
particularly condemns the refusal of 
the House Rules Committee to permit 
the House of Representatives to vote 
on the effective Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill which had been adopted by the 
Senate. 

“A survey made by the American 
Federation of Labor discloses the 
acute housing shortages that still exist 
in this country, a problem which Con- 
gress has failed to meet. A summary 
of the survey’s findings follows: 

““Twenty per cent of all urban 
families are either doubling up, living 
in overcrowded conditions, or in 
rooming houses, trailers and even in 
tents. 

“In urban areas more than 5,- 
000,000 to 6,000,000 dwellings are 
substandard. 

“ ‘Less than 1 per cent of all houses 
are vacant—at least 4 per cent is 
normal. 

“*We need 10,000,000 more homes 
to meet the current shortage, a total 
of 15,000,000 before 1958. 

“*Only 950,000 houses are being 
built this year—most of them for sale 
at high prices. What we need mainly 
is new houses to rent within the 
means of average workers. 

“*The average family can afford to 
pay $55 a month rent or buy a $5500 
house. Houses are now selling for 
$7500 and up. Apartments and new 
houses are renting for $80 or more. 

“*At least half of all non-residen- 
tial construction is not essential. Men 
and materials are being used to build 
new filling stations, store fronts and 
amusement places that could be used 
in the construction of new homes.’ ” 


The Executive Council backed the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters in its dispute with the unafiili- 
ated International Association of Ma- 
chinists at the Boeing aircraft plant 
in Seattle. 

Heading a committee which ap- 
peared before the Council, Dave Beck, 
executive vice-president of the Team- 
sters Union, said there had been a 
general misunderstanding of the un- 
ion’s attempts to get the Machinists 
to recognize the jurisdiction of the 
Teamsters over warehousemen and 
helpers. 

After hearing the committee’s pres- 
entation, the Council declared it “sup- 
ported the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters in its efforts to enforce 
its jurisdiction over warehousemen 
which has been granted to it by the 
A. F. of L.” 

“The International Brotherhood of | 
Teamsters is an affiliate of this Feder- 
ation of Labor ‘and we ask every af- 
filiated organization in the Federation 
to support the Teamsters in its fight 
to maintain its jurisdiction against a 
non-affiliated organization,” the Coun- 
cil’s statement added. 

Winding up its summer session, the 
Executive Council agreed to join the 
A. F. of L.’s International Longshore- 
men’s Association in petitioning the 
Supreme Court for a rehearing of the 
so-called “overtime-on-overtime” pay 
case. 

The union contends that the deci- 
sion, favoring the individual workers 
who brought the suit, is making it 
difficult to negotiate premium pay 
rates for late shifts, holidays and the 
like. 

President Green announced that the 
Council authorized a loan to the 
Force Ouvriere, France’s anti-Com- 
munist labor federation. The sum 
probably will be $20,000 or $25,000, 
he said. 

Plans for a new headquarters build- 
ing opposite the White House in 
Washington were discussed, but de- 
cisions on when to begin construction 
and related matters were deferred. 

The Executive Council will meet 
next in Cincinnati on November 13. 
This will be on the eve of the 1948 
convention of the A. F. of L. 











ABOR DAY IS MORE than a holi- 

| day. It is America’s tribute to 

the dignity and importance of 

human labor—the formal recognition 

by our government and by our people 

that man takes precedence over the 
machine. 

Today the working men and women 
of our nation are deeply concerned 

_ over their economic welfare, the pro- 
tection of their basic freedoms and 
the preservation of world peace. They 
are searching for a sense of security. 

Our economic welfare is threatened 
by inflation, our basic freedoms are 
endangered by reactionary forces 
and our social well-being is being 
undermined by inaction. 

Against these perils, you, the work- 
ers of our land, possess an invincible 
weapon—the right to vote. This is 
a national election year. The citizens 
of the United States will have an 
opportunity to elect a President and 
almost an entirely new Congress. 

Therefore, let the keynote of all 
our Labor Day celebrations this year 
be: “Use Your Vote!” 

Why this urgency? 
clear. 

The Ejightieth Congress enacted, 
over a Presidential veto, the Taft- 
Hartley Law, which is .aimed at 
destroying the trade union movement. 

The Eightieth Congress swept aside 
all the economic protections of our 
people against inflation and subse- 
quently refused to lift a finger to halt 
skyrocketing prices. The brutal and 
unjustified increase in the cost of liv- 
ing is robbing every worker and his 
family of his hard-earned wages. 

It is indeed paradoxical that want 
and desperation should exist when all 


The facts are 


the elements necessary to insure to all 
the people a sustained period of un- 
paralleled prosperity are at hand. 
Yet because of the lack of restraint 
and foresight on the part of the lead- 
ers of Big Business who set prices and 
because of the lack of statesmanship 
and responsibility on the part of the 
leaders of Congress, the American 
people today are afflicted with the 
dread economic curse of inflation. 


The Eightieth Congress has done 
nothing to bring about an effective, 
low-cost housing program, despite the 
emergency need for millions of new 
homes. It has frozen the minimum 
wage level at 40 cents an hour—$16 
a week for forty hours of work—a 
starvation standard. It has shame- 
fully neglected the welfare of elderly, 
retired workers, now forced to sub- 
sist on social security benefits averag- 
ing less than $25 a month. It has 
callously disregarded the health of 
the nation and its children by refus- 
ing to give consideration to the en- 
actment of a national health insur- 
ance program. 

The foregoing indictment should 
be sufficient to arouse the American 
voters to demand and obtain a house- 
cleaning of Congress at the coming 
elections. The Eightieth Congress, 
while ignoring human needs, has 
responded willingly and promptly to 
every demand of Big Business. It 
has hamstrung labor unions, at the 
behest of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. It has adopted tax 
reduction legislation which offers 
only minor savings to low-income 
families, but provides enormous sav- 
ings to those who are wealthy. 

For these reasons, Big Business is 





William Green’s 


Labor Day Message 


going to bat for the members of the 
Eightieth Congress who did its bid- 
ding. The voters will be flooded with 
propaganda praising the legislative 
record. Money talks in politics, and 
this year the big money will be talk. 
ing on the side of anti-labor Con- 
gressmen and Senators. 

But in America even the power of 
money cannot overcome the indigna- 
tion of a free people. Remember, the 
Eightieth Congress was elected by 
only one-third of the qualified voters 
of the country. The hosts of labor 
who stayed away from the polls in 
1946 helped to elect reactionary law- 
makers by not voting. 

This must be changed in 1948 
No union’ member can be a good 
union member unless he is a loyal 
American first. No American citizen 
can be a good citizen unless he votes. 

It is imperative that every union 
member in our ranks registers and 
votes in the 1948 election. His duty 
goes even beyond that. He should 
see to it that every member of his 
family of voting age, and all his 
friends, likewise register and vote. 

Remember the slogan: “Use Your 
Vote!” 

The peace of the world depends 
upon the power of America to safe- 
guard the peace. America must re 
main Strong. To keep strong, our 
country must remain politically free 
and economically healthy. The poli- 
cies instituted by the Eightieth Con- 
gress are sapping the economic 
strength of our nation and depriving 
millions of citizens organized in the 
trade union movement of basic free 
doms. 

Those policies must be reversed. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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George Meany’s 


abor Day Message 


American Federation of Labor, 

labor’s holiday was regarded 
primarily as a day on which it was 
fitting to give serious thought to. the 
problems confronting the millions 
who work in order to live. The true 
meaning of Labor Day was never 
overlooked. 

In recent years there has been a 
tendency to. forget the real signi- 
ficance of Labor Day and to use it 
for purposes of recreation or pleasure 
exclusively, It would be entirely fit- 
ting if, on this Labor Day of 1948, 
we who toil for a living were to ob- 
serve the holiday in the older way. 
For surely it must be clear that or- 
ganized labor today is face to face 
with situations which are as grave 
as any that bedeviled our predeces- 
sors. 

This statement may seem rather 
Sweeping, but it is no overstatement. 


THE EARLY YEARS of the 


Quite the contrary. Today our move- 


ment, whose development has meant 
so much to our country in her rise 
to pre-eminence among the nations of 
the world, faces. the threat of destruc- 
tion. There are always those who 
are loath to admit unpleasant facts, 
and there are those who question 
whether the enemies of labor are ac- 
tually seeking to destroy us. But 
the handwriting is on the wall, and 
those who will take the trouble to 
read it must see that the goal of 
labor’s foes is the annihilation of the 
organized labor movement as it has 
existed on the soil of free America. 

Already, although their power is 
still far less than they expect it to 
be a little later on, the reactionaries 
of Bir Business and Big Politics have 
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blamed the working people of Amer- 
ica with oppressive anti-labor legis- 
lation. They have put over not only 
the Taft-Hartley Act but state laws 
that also cripple the wage-earner. 
Let us not lose sight of the fact that 
the reactionaries have been having a 
field day in the past three years in a 
number of state legislatures, with the 
result that today hostile state laws, 
of varying degrees of severity, are 
operative in more than half the states 
of the Union. 

The injuries inflicted upon. the 
tens of millions of average wage- 
earning citizens since the end of 
World War II have been dealt out 
to us by the reactionaries of busi- 
ness and politics whose grip on fed- 


eral and state law-making bodies is, 


not yet complete. There are quite a 
few items on their program for the 
American labor movement which 
they are keeping veiled for the pres- 
ent. While for the most part the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers and its unholy agents and allies 
have done a good job of guarding 
the secrets of their future warfare 
against organized labor, enough has 
leaked out to make clear that labor’s 
enemies have in store new measures 
so drastic as to make even the Taft- 
Hartley Act look mild by contrast. 

Yes, American labor does have 
serious matters to consider on this 
Labor Day. To my mind; the most 
serious problem of all is one that 
must be of concern not only to work- 
ers but to all other Americans who 
believe—-really and truly believe, in 
their hearts—that the free American 
way of life is the best way of life to 
be found on our planet. 






Our American way of life is indeed 
the best ever devised by the minds of 
men, and it is the best not simply 
because we have the most telephones 
and automobiles and bathtubs and 
skyscrapers. There is much more to 
it than that. The American way of 
life is best for various reasons and in 
various ways, but the most important 
point about America is that we have 
been free from the blight of what is 
often termed “the class struggle.” 


The nations of Europe know what 
the class struggle means. The class 
struggle has been going on over there 
for decades. It is one of the sad 
facts of European life. 


American labor, as represented by 
the American Federation of Labor, 
has always rejected the concept of the 
class struggle. We have never been 
out to destroy the employers. On 
the contrary, we have always recog- 
nized and defended the legitimate 
rights of employers. No stauncher 
defenders of our American free enter- 
prise system exist than the 7,500,000 
American working men and women 
who make up the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. We have asked and 
fought for recognition of labor's 
rights. We have asked and fought 
fer economic justice. But we have 
always recognized that- decent, fair 
employers were fully entitled to 
decent, fair treatment at labor’s 
hands. 

Where the class struggle idea calls 
for “war to the death” between em- 
ployers on the one side and workers 
on the other side, our idea in the 
American labor movement has been 
“live and let (Continued on Page 31) 












We Who Work Must Vote 


By CHARLES J. MAC GOWAN 


President, International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 


HE men and women of 

labor have an overpow- 

responsibility to make 
full use of their sacred citizen- 
ship. November 2, 1948, is a 
day of destiny. You have an 
appointment on that day, more 
important than any other event 
in your lifetime. You and your 
family will either keep . that 
appointment with the same 
zeal and loyalty as you would 
attend the marriage of your 
favorite child or, if you do not 
keep that appointment, in a 
short time you will be going to 
the undertakers to bury your 
best friend, the trade union 
movement. 

In 1946, when labor was fat, 
well-fed and lazy, and with a 
lot of petty gripes about short- 
ages, wage controls and so 
forth, we forgot to go to 
the polls. 

According to the best authentic in- 
formation, less than 40 per cent of 
the trade unionists of the country were 
registered, and in most instances less 
than 25 per cent of us did vote, with 
the result that the hand-picked candi- 
dates of reactionary monopoly elected 
the Eightieth Congress. 

An overwhelming majority of the 
membership of both parties set out to 
restore the boom-and-bust period of 
the Twenties. 

I spent considerable time in Wash- 
ington in the early Thirties. I saw the 
proud money-changers come to Wash- 
ington in their ragged clothes, plead- 
ing and begging for the government 
to save them from the evils of their 
own folly. Then I saw them grow fat 
again and their arrogance returned. 
They not only bit the hand that fed 
them, but they chewed off the whole 
arm. 

It was labor and labor’s progressive 
friends in Congress who saved the 
free enterprise system of this republic 
when its so-called owners had virtu- 
ally destroyed it. 
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MR. MAC GOWAN 


In 1946 it began again, and for the 
last year and one-half we have wit- 
»nessed the apostles of special privi- 
lege attempting to destroy all the 
safeguards of the common people of 
this nation. Unless we keep our date 
with destiny on the second day of 
November of this year, we will be able 
to say, in the language of the late Mr. 
Barnum, “you ain’t seen nothing yet.” 


I WANT TO move on to a discussion 
of the most iniquitous piece of 
legislation ever enacted by a parlia- 
ment of free people. I speak of the 
monstrous thing called the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

In the first section of this act, de- 
fining its purpose, .we find the follow- 
ing language: 

“It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States * * * by 
encouraging the practices and proce- 
dures of collective bargaining.” 

Then for thirty closely printed 
pages of this witch’s brew, you are 
defied to organize and challenged to 
find a way to bargain collectively. 








Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America 


There have been too many 
generalities disseminated al,out 


sometimes feel that even labor 
speakers have failed to get 
their message across to the 
membership because of using 
generalities instead of specific 
points. I have taken the trouble 
and perhaps the liberty to 
enumerate, in language as 
plain and as forceful as I am 
capable of composing, the 
following facts: 

(1) Fundamentally, the law 
is vicious because it is pat- 
terned after the fascist doc- 
trines of Hitler’s Nazi Ger- 
many. Its chief sponsors, the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers, imported these doc- 
trines into the United States 
of America when U.S. Steel, 
DuPont and others were a 
definite part of the German 
cartel system. 

(2) The law is particularly repre- 
hensible because it repudiates the 
sacred doctrine that all citizens are 
equal before the law. 

(3) The law makes second - class 
citizens out of every union man and 
woman in this republic. 

(4) The advocates of the law con- 
ceal its wicked purposes and extol 
virtues which it does not possess. 

(5) The law makes no contribu- 
tion to industrial peace but, on the 
contrary, impairs long-existing, good 
labor-management relations. 

(6) The law is a counterfeit in that 
it does not and cannot stop major 
strikes as the public has been told. 

(7) The law substitutes the hateful 
injunction and the federal courtroom 
for the cooperative give-and-take bar- 
gaining atmosphere of the conference 
room. 

(8) While deploring alleged 
“featherbedding” by the workers, the 
law becomes a legal featherbedding 
paradise for lawyers. No employer 
and no union longer wants to go into 
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conference without a battery of attor- 
neys. 

(9) The law stigmatizes every 
trade union officer from the outside 
guard of a local union to the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor by requiring them to execute an 
affidavit setting forth “that he is not 
a member of the Communist Party or 
affiliated with such party, and that he 
does not believe in and is not a mem- 
ber of or support any organization 
that believes in or teaches the over- 
throw of the United States govern- 
ment, by force or any illegal or un- 
constitutional methods.” This is com- 
monly,referred to as the “Communist 
disclaimer,” but I direct your atten- 
tion to the fact that it includes fas- 
cism, Nazism or any other foreign- 
ism; and no employer is required to 
sign this kind of an affidavit. There 
must be advocates of fascism among 
employers or we would not have the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


(10) Labor officials must swear 
they are not Communists, and yet the 
law protects Communists who may be 
destroying the labor movement from 
within. Thus, in their anxiety to dam- 
age the workers’ organization by any 
means, the National Association of 
Manufacturers accepts the Commies 
as allies. 

(11) This so-called “anti-Commu- 
nist disclaimer” becomes more ridicu- 
lous when we learn that Communists 
as a rule are atheists. Of what value 
is the oath of an atheist? 

(12) While imposing a multitude 
of restrictions upon what labor can 
and cannot do, the law is an incubator 


of company unions, encouraging the . 


employer to create dummy organiza- 
tions so that he is represented on both 
sides of the bargaining table. 

(13) With all the new duties 
added to the responsibility of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the 
Board would be unable to handle its 
business if it were ten times its present 
size, with the result that years of de- 
lay, with the discouragement that 
must follow, are unavoidable. — 

(14) Wicked as the Taft-Hartley 
Act may be, it also provides that if 
state legislation is worse, then the 
Taft-Hartley Act yields to the state; 
and, in addition, it creates three sep- 
arate agencies, namely, the Board 
itself, the Conciliation and Mediation 
Service, and the General Counsel, and 
then we are told this is all “an aid 
to coliective bargaining:” 
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(15) The employer now has legal 
sanction to vilify, denounce and mis- 
represent trade unions and their offi- 
cers. Their foremen and agents can 
practice unlimited intimidation dur- 
ing election, by devious methods in 
which they are well versed. 


(16) The airways and the press 
have been filled with u~truthful 
clamor that the Taft-Hartley Act is 
working well. Just take a look at the 
statistics in the Department of Labor 
to determine the truth or falsity of 
that claim. Also take a look at the 
thousands of cases piled up in a back- 
log before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board—and it is common 
knowledge that the employers’ asso- 
ciations have repeatedly cautioned 
their members to go easy with the 
Taft-Hartley Act until after the 1948 
elections. In other words, we are 
being rocked to sleep. 


(17) After all of this and much 
more has been done to us, we are 
forbidden to use union funds to carry 
our case to the bar of public opinion 
publicly in the fear that an aroused 
electorate would drive from their 
seats in the Congress those men who 
have violated their oath of office and 
trampled on the Bill of Rights. 

A while ago I said “you ain’t seen 
nothing yet.” How many workers 
know that the Taft-Hartley Act com- 
pels some of the members of a local 


union to scab on other members of 
the same local? 

In the state of Kansas, a Carpen- 
ters’ local union engaged in the manu- 
facture of prefabricated houses was 
compelled to strike for higher wages. 
It was a legal, proper strike even 


under the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Another Carpenters’ local in the 
state of Kansas, engaged in assem- 
bling these houses, refused to work on 
scab production. The general counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
ruled that they were in violation of 
the law, and the Carpenters Union is 
now being sued in the federal courts 
for $100,000 in damages. If both 
these groups of Carpenters had been 
members of the same local, which they 
might well have been, it would have 
amounted to requiring one group of 
members to scab on another group. 

There are also many other iniqui- 
tous provisions of this law so adroitly 
and cleverly drawn that it would re- 
quire hours to analyze it thoroughly. 
There are those who suggest certain 
softening amendments, but I have 
never yet heard of a way to unscram- 
ble a rotten egg. 


There is only one way to cure the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and that is to wipe 
it from the statute books, lock, stock 
and barrel. 

Then let enlightened employers and 
sincere la- (Continued on Page 24) 





The new Secretary of Labor is 
Maurice J. Tobin, of Massachu- 
setts. He was appointed last month 
to succeed the late Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach. 


A former governor of the Bay 
State and mayor of Boston, Mr. 
Tobin is 47. He is strongly opposed 
to the Taft-Hartley Act, which he 
has denounced several times in the 
short time since he took charge of 
the Labor Department. He has also 
blasted the reactionary N.A.M. 

After he was sworn in, Secretary 
Tobin rapped the Eightieth Congress 
for slashing the Department’s budget 
and removing functions rightly be- 
longing to the Department. He 
said this “damage” must be repaired 
“if the Department is to carry out 
its full duties and responsibilities 
to the wage-earners and all the 
people.” 

In October, 1946, Mr. Tobin ad- 
dressed the A. F. of L. convention. 





Tobin Heads Labor Department 
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HARRY S.‘TROMAN Speaks to Labor 


The Democratic candidate, in a letter 
to William Green, charges Republicans 
ask workers to forget important gains 
achieved under Democratic legislation 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


Dear Mr. Green: 

The party that pressed the Taft-Hartley Act upon 
working people over my veto, and is responsible for the 
high cost of living, is asking labor to vote for its 
candidates in November. 

Having inaugurated in the Republican-controlled 
Eightieth Congress a blueprint for tearing down sixteen 
years of progress under the Democratic Party, the 
Republicans are now asking labor’s support for their 
anti-labor policies. 

The Eightieth Congress was guided by Republican 
policies and was completely under the thumb of the 
Republican Party. The Republican candidates cannot 
disavow the party leadership which dictated these poli- 
cies. Neither are these policies repudiated in the Repub- 
lican platform to which the candidates are committed. 

The Republicans are asking workers to forget the 
gains made under a program of broad social and labor 
legislation that was started in 1933 by the Democratic 
Party when Republican unem- 
ployment, hunger, despair and 
bankruptcy stalked the land. 

The Republicans would like 
the people to forget that under 
their administration we had 
the world’s worst depression 
and that Democratic policies, 
starting at the very bottom of 
that depression, brought the 
United States from the shad- 
ows of despair toward pros- 
perity and human rights, wel- 
fare and understanding. 

In 1933, after twelve years 
of Republican administration, 
union membership had dwin- 
dled to 2,857,000. Today 
union membership exceeds 15,- 
500,000, the highest in our his- 
tory. The Republican reaction 
to growing union strength was 
to force the Taft-Hartley Act 
through the Congress. 
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In 1933 only 38,760,000 persons were employed and 
12,830,000 workers were jobless. 

Today employment exceeds 61,000,000, a record high, 
and unemployment is only 2,227,000, mostly accounted 
for by workers changing from one job to another. 

In 1933 average earnings of workers employed in 
manufacturing was $16.73 a week. By June of this year 
the average weekly earnings had reached $52.81, 
although Republican scuttling of the OPA cut deeply 
into the purchasing power of the weekly pay envelope. 

Millions of workers, thrown out of their jobs by the 
Republican depression which started in October, 1929, 
had little or no savings, inadequate relief, and soup 
kitchens and breadlines to feed many of them. 

Today large numbers of workers are protected by 
insurance, provided by the Social Security Act against 
unemployment and old age. Under such insurance 
workers and their widows and families have received 
payments of $2,041,000,000 to cushion them against 
economic privations. 

One of the big lessons taught by the depression was 
the need for minimum wage and overtime legislation. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act 
met this need by placing a 
floor under wages, a ceiling 
over straight-time hours and 
banning oppressive child 
labor. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act set 
up a nationwide system of free 
employment offices. Under its 
provisions the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service made some 100, 
000,000 job placements with- 
out cost to worker or employ- 
er. Of the total number of 
placements, about 43,000,000 
were made during the war and 
20,000,000 since. 

People who work for a liv- 
ing will remember all this for- 
ward - looking legislation im 
their interest. But they are 
not likely to forget the Taft 
Hartley Act which the Repub 
lic- (Continued on Page 30) 
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THOMAS E. DEWEY Speaks to Labor 


The Republican candidate, in a special 
article for this magazine, lashes labor 
policies of Democrats and, ‘in contrast,’ 
cites his own record in New York State 


Representative leaders of American Federation of 
Labor unions have assured me that the Dewey-Warren 
ticket will have substantial labor support at the polls 
November 2. I find this very gratifying, and I welcome 
such support. I interpret it to mean that the great teach- 
ings of the founder of the American labor movement, 
Samuel Gompers, still live and have meaning for those 
who have inherited his mission. 

Gompers laid down a political axiom for labor which 
has endured the test of time when he said, “Reward 
your friends and punish your enemies.” I am prepared 
to rest my case with labor on that basis. 

Gompers was against the Socialist experimenters and 
Communist wreckers of his day, and I believe he would 
be against them in their modern guise of reformers and 
With sharp insight, he recognized them 
as the greatest menace to free labor and free trade 
unionism. 

in the last six years the state of New York has had 
no place in its government for “party-liners” or fellow- 
travelers. And your next administration in Washington 
will not make them any more 
welcome. The new national 
administration which takes of- 
fice next January will never 
make the mistake of assuming 
that men like Lee Pressman 
speak for the American work- 
ing man. Nor will that ad- 
ministration play into the 
hands of such elements by so 
far forgetting the rights of all 
our citizens as to propose that 
strikes be broken by drafting 
men into the Army. 

In contrast with such poli- 
cies, there is the record of ad- 
ministration in the largest in- 
dustrial state in the nation dur- 
ing the past six years. We 
have always taken pride in the 
fact that the American labor 
movement was born in New 
York and has now been ac- 
corded a life-size place in the 
community. We have got along 


collectivists. 
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well with the A. F. of L. people in our state and, as the — 
annual reports of the New York State Federation of 
Labor will show, they have got along well with us. 
More than once in these recent years they have found 
occasion to point out that New York State has led the 
country in fields of social progress in which labor has 
an abiding interest. This progress has been a coopera- 
tive undertaking in which we all had common objectives. 

In achieving this progress, we have been ever mind- 
ful that if any advance was worth fighting for it had to 
meet the test of the public interest. There is no class 
legislation on the statute books of New York. An ad- 
vantage for management over labor or for labor over 
the public does not meet that test. 

When labor is adequately insured against the threat 
of unemployment and against the hazards of the job, 
the whole community is stronger. When labor rela- 
tions are handled in a fair, impartial way, with a mini- 
mum of coercion and a maximum of cooperation, and 
the result is fewer strikes and industrial disputes, all 
the people benefit. Measures to achieve these ends are 
labor policies only in a tech- 
nical sense. They are, in fact, 
matters of the broadest public 
interest. 

It is not only labor which 
benefits in New York from the 
fact that our state ranks sec- 
ond to none in the peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes. Every 
man, woman and child in the 
state is better off because of it. 

I look forward to the com- 
ing campaign as an opportu- 
nity to talk frankly to the 
country on all of the vital is- 
sues before our people. Not 
the least of these issues is 
labor. And, although I know 
I will be talking the working 
man’s language when I talk 
about the price of meat and 
how it got where it is and how 
it can be brought down, and 
when I talk about housing for 
our (Continued on Page 30) 
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Meet the Millers Union 


A New International in an Old, Old Industry 


By S. P. MING, President, American Federation of Grain Millers 


N JULY 26, 1948, in Kansas 
O City, Missouri, the American 

Federation of Grain Millers 
was created as an autonomous ~inter- 
national union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. It is 
an interesting point that the youngest 
international union of the A. F. of L. 
probably represents the oldest in- 
dustry in the United States. 

Undoubtedly when the Pilgrims de- 
barked at Plymouth Rock, their first 
productive task was to grind what- 
ever grain was available for use in 
baking. bread. This grinding was 
done by hand and probably involved 
the use of Indian maize. 

As the colonists became more set- 
tled and obtained the necessary tools 
and equipment, small watermills were 
built wherever the power was avail- 
able and there were sufficient crops 
of grain to justify it. These were 
called grist mills, and ordinarily the 
owner took a percentage of the grain 
ground for his expenses and profits. 
At that time, all grinding was done by 
stones called burrs, having a limited 
capacity, which of necessity did not 
lend to expansion and concentration. 


Do NOT know just when the steel 
I roll was perfected for the grinding 
of grains, but because of the great 
power capacity of these rolls and the 
fact that they could be grouped in such 
a manner as to achieve great volume 
in a minimum space, it made possible 
the present-day plants, some of which 
turn out 40,000 sacks of flour, each 
of 100 pounds, in twenty-four hours. 

Some time in the early 1900s a 
movement was started in which a 
great number of small mills were 
brought into groups and consolidated 
into one firm. This gave them an 
immense advantage. Having mills in 
all parts of the country, they were 
near the varieties of wheat needed and 
were strategically located for selling 
purposes. This industry, being so 


highly mechanized, probably has the 
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lowest labor cost of any major indus- 


try in the nation. According to one of 
the trade papers, the labor cost on 
flour is less than four cents per dollar 
on the product’s sales value. 

Out of this consolidation grew such 
big firms, to name only a few, as Gen- 
eral Mills, International Milling Com- 
pany, Pillsbury Mills, Russell Miller 
Milling Company and Standard Mill- 
ing Company. Some of the principal 
centers of grain milling activity are 
Minneapolis, Battle Creek, Buffalo 
and Kansas City, Missouri. Each of 
these centers has at least one large 
local of the new international union. 
In addition, nearly 200 Grain Millers’ 
locals dot the map of the United 
States. 

All of the major firms in the indus- 
try are now under collective bargain- 
ing agreements with the American 
Federation of Grain Millers. These 
agreements contain many benefits for 
the workers, such as pay for holidays, 
good vacation plans, seniority, job 
security, adequate grievance protec- 
tion, liberal overtime provisions and 
many other beneficial features in- 
stalled over the years. All of these 
advances were attained through free 
collective bargaining. 

For some reason or other the em- 
ployes in the grain milling industry 
did not become part of the Jabor 
movement until recent years, although 
their work is highly skilled and 
requires long training. 

At various times efforts were made 
by the American Federation of Labor 
to organize the industry. Unfortu- 
nately, these efforts were unsuccessful. 

Fifteen years ago the N.R.A. opened 
the way to effective organization un- 
der the A. F. of L. banner. When the 
Recovery Act was passed, it was the 
signal to numerous groups of em- 
ployes in the milling industry through- 
out the country to apply to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for federal 
labor union charters. 

The reluctance of the milling indus- 


try to accept organization of their 
workers was very strong, and it was 
necessary to fight some very bitter 
battles. Local 19169, Seattle, the local 
to which this writer has the honor to 
belong as a charter member and as its 
first president, was compelled to go 
on strike for seventeen weeks in 1935 
merely to gain union recognition. We 
were victorious. 


ANY LOCALS, successful in getting 
M established throughout the United 
States, began to write to President 
Green for suggestions concerning 
more effective organizational tech- 
niques. As a result of these numerous 
inquiries, in 1935 President Green 
formed a council of such unions and 
named it the American Federation of 
Grain Processors’ Council. He ap- 
pointed William Schoenberg, then an 
American Federation of Labor organ- 
izer and now international president 
of the Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers, to take charge. Although 
Bill Schoenberg was with us only a 
short time, his influence was great and 
he had much to do with bringing into 
the Council the employes in the corn 
processing plants who are today such 
a vital part of our organization. 

When Brother Schoenberg resigned 
in 1936, President Green appointed 
Meyer L. Lewis to head the Council. 
Brother Lewis served until our ‘con- 
vention at Wichita, Kansas, in Decem- 
ber, 1940. He declined to run again 
because he believed that he had ac- 
complished the task that he had set 
out to do, namely, the training of men 
to represent the people working in the 
industry and the bringing together of 
the locals throughout the country into 
a compact, well-knit organization. 

The writer truly believes that the 
organizational ability of Meyer Lewis 
and his training of our people under 
the guidance of President Green en- 
title him to be known as the father 
of the American Federation of Grain 


Millers. 
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At the 1940 convention W. A. 
Younker of Minneapolis was elected 
general secretary and the writer was 
elected general president to succeed 
Brother Lewis. Our beloved Bill 
Younker passed away in 1946, but he 
will never be forgotten by those who 
knew him for his wisdom and untir- 
ing efforts in behalf of all. The writer 
had the high privilege of serving as 
president of the American Federation 
of Grain Processors’ Council from 
1940 until the international charter 
was installed. 

In 1941, Brother Lewis, Brother 
Younker and the writer, as represent- 
atives of the Council, appeared before 
the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and peti- 
tioned for an international charter 
covering the workers in the grain mill- 
ing industry. This was delayed be- 
eause of jurisdictional problems, prin- 
cipally concerning the maintenance 
men in our plants whom we had 
found unorganized and had taken into 
our organization. __ 

We appeared at practically all meet- 
ings of the Executive Council from 
then on, each time renewing our peti- 
tion for an international charter. At 
all times we met cordially with rep- 
resentatives of the various interna- 
tionals affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and took each 
dispute on its merits and worked out 
a settlement satisfactory to all parties. 


00 MUCH praise can never be 
7 on to President Green for his 
untiring efforts to help us achieve our 
goal. Even in the busy time of war, 
he always made time to meet with us, 
counsel with us and lend encourage- 
ment to our movement. Secretary 
Meany also cooperated in every way 
possible and, through the efforts of 
both of them, we were able to have 
organizers appointed to act as repre- 
sentatives of our people, to serve them 
and to guide them. 


The high point in our history was 
reached at the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, in May of this year. Because of 
the conduct and the honesty of our 
members throughout the country dur- 
ing all these years, and their proven 
desire to adhere loyally to the princi- 
ples of the A. F. of L., the Executive 
Council unanimously recommended 
that an international charter, under 
the title of the American Federation 
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of Grain Millers, should be granted. 

Accordingly, President Green called 
a constitutional convention to be held 
in Kansas City, Missouri, beginning 
July 26, 1948, for the purpose of 
adopting a constitution and electing 
officers in accordance with the con- 
stitution adopted. The charter was 
presented by the personal representa- 
tive of President Green, I. M. Orn- 
burn of the Union Label Trades De- 
partment. President Green was unable 
to attend because of the critical illness 
of his wife. 

After adopting a constitution em- 
bodying the sound organizational 
principles advocated by the American 
Federation of Labor, the convention 
elected to serve until the fall of 1950 
the following officers: 

President, S. P. Ming, of Seattle; 


general secretary-treasurer, H. A. 


Schneider, of Wichita; general vice- 













Harry Stevenson, president 
of the International Molders 
and Foundry Workers Union 
of North America, died sud- 
denly in England last month. 
He had been president of the 
international union since 1939 
and was given credit for the 
substantial growth of the or- 
ganization during the past 
decade. Mr. Stevenson was 69. 

Born in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, he came to the United 
States in 1898 and settled at 
Ansonia, Connecticut. He went 
to work as an iron molder 
in that town. Later the young 
man worked at his trade in 
Newark, New Jersey. 

In 1902 Harry Stevenson 
became a member of the 
union he was destined to head. 
He quickly showed himself a 
faithful, sound trade union- 
ist and won the high regard 
of his fellow craftsmen. 


In 1921 the union selected him to 
serve as a district representative for 
the New York area. Seven years later 
he was elected sixth vice-president of 
the international and in 1934 he was 
elevated to second vice-president. 

Harry Stevenson was an outstanding 
labor leader. As president of the 
Molders and Foundry Workers, he ex- 
erted himself constantly to serve the 
members of that union and to advance 
their economic interests. His record 
shows that he was an able, wise and 
effective trade union executive. 
















Harry Stevenson Passes 


THE LATE HARRY STEVENS 


presidents, Norman D. Crane, of Seat- 
tle; J. A. Leveridge, of Kansas City, 
Missouri; G. D. Weiny, of Keokuk, 
lowa, and George A. Zipoy, of Min- 
neapolis. 

District vice-presidents, Ted Hop- 
kins, of Tacoma, Washington; Leroy 
Jones, of Clinton, lowa; Robert Mc- 
Clain, of Kansas City, Missouri; 
Raleigh Meyer, of Minneapolis; Peter 
Rybka, of Buffalo; Jesse Vaughn, of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, and Roy 
Wellborn, of Oklahoma City. 

Trustees, Dave Jameson, of Buf- 
falo; Clyde Valentine, of Toledo, 
Ohio; and Walt Benesch, of Spokane, 
Washington. 

All of our officers fully realize that, 
faced with the Taft-Hartley Act and 
vicious state legislation, our infant 
international union is being launched 
in a time of crisis. However, we know 
our people. (Continued on Page 31) 
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He was a popular figure at the an- 
nual conventions of the A. F. of L. In 
recent years he was chairman of the 
Committee on Shorter Work Day at 
the annual sessions. 

Mr. Stevenson was visiting in Eng- 
land as a guest of the British Amal- 
gamated Union of Foundry Workers 
after attending the International Con- 
gress of Molders which had been 
held in Stockholm, Sweden. 


Funeral services were to be held 
September 7 at Irvington, New Jersey. 





























































By J. ALBERT WOLL and HERBERT S. THATCHER 


GREAT deal has been written 
and said concerning the 
marked tendency in the field 

of labor legislation, both state and 
federal, to return to the era of “gov- 
ernment by injunction.” 

In the forty or fifty years preced- 
ing the passage of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act (an act greatly restrict- 
ing the power of the federal courts 
to issue injunctions in labor dis- 
putes), the labor injunction was the 
employer’s favorite weapon to break 
or defeat such concerted activities 
as striking, picketing or boycotting 
for the purpose of furthering or 
bettering working conditions. And 
it is true that, with the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the mass of anti-labor laws 
passed in over thirty states during 
the last year, the weapon of the labor 
injunction has to a large extent been 
restored to the employer. 

Indeed, under the Taft-Hartley Act 
the federal government, acting 
through the National Labor Relations 
Board, serves gratuitously as agent 
for the employer. 

But there is another and a greatly 
more sinister and dangerous tendency 
which has appeared in the labor laws 
recently passed by both federal and 
state legislatures, and that is the 
tendency to return to the more an- 
cient period preceding even “govern- 
ment by injunction” when labor rela- 
tions by criminal 
statutes and when efforts by workers, 


were governed 
acting concertedly through labor un- 
ions to protect and advance their 
economic interests, were defeated by 
making such activities crimes punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment. 
Thus, in the early labor laws ef- 
fective in England—whence to a 
great extent this country drew its 
common law concepts of justice—it 
was a crime from medieval times un- 
til as late as 1824 for laborers or 
craftsmen, either individually or con- 
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Unionism Again a “Crime” 


Sinister Pre-sInguncttion Tene : ve pCars 
Ss LET} E Vendency Reap rs 


certedly, to demand increases in 
wages or reduction in hours, and 
this even though no strike was threat- 
ened. Until 1871 it was a crime to 
threaten a strike in England, and 
until 1875 it was a crime peaceably 
to picket or boycott. Such “crimes” 
were punishable very drastically—in 
some instances by death. 

In this country the early attitude 
of the.law toward attempts by work- 
ers to better their conditions was 
best exemplified by the famous case 
of the Philadelphia Cordwainers, 
decided in 1806. There, the court, 
accepting fully the old English doc- 
trines, held that a mere combination 
of employes to raise their wages was 
a criminal conspiracy punishable as 
a felony. This doctrine was fol- 
lowed by the courts of this country 
for the next twenty-five years; as 
late as 1835 the highest court of 
New York expressly stated that com- 
binations to raise wages were crim- 
inal under the common law. 

In 1842 this development was tem- 
porarily arrested by the important 
decision of the Massachusetts Sup- 
reme Court in Commonwealth versus 
Hunt, wherein that court, by a very 
technical construction of an indict- 
ment for combination to raise wages, 
held that such combination did not 
constitute a crime. At any rate, crim- 


inal prosecutions against workers’ 
combinations languished consider- 


ably from 1842 until the Civil War, 
but after the Civil War the anti-labor 
elements again came boldly to the 
front with a wave of anti-strike and 
anti-union criminal legislation passed 
in the various states. 

For instance, the so-called Black 
Law of Illinois prohibited preventing 
persons from working at any lawful 
business on any terms they saw fit 
and made criminal all combinations 
seeking to deprive owners of the law- 
ful use or management of their prop- 


erty. Where states failed to pass 
such criminal statutes, the courts of 
the state once more heid similar com- 
binations criminal at common law. 


the Molly Maguire episodes of the 
1870s and the railroad strike of 1877, 
at which time additional anti-labor 
criminal laws were passed in the 
states, and many prosecutions for 
criminal conspiracy took place. The 
same railroad strike of 1877, how- 
ever, gave rise to the practice of 
breaking strikes through injunctive 
decrees, and 
relied primarily on this new remedy 
rather than the more ponderous and 
time-consuming means of indictment 
for criminal conspiracy. 


of criminal doctrines as a means of 
intimidating attempts to organize and 
of defeating attempts, through strikes 
and picketing, to obtain betterment 
in wages, hours and working condi- 
tions. 
surge of the early 1920s did not give 
rise to any extended use of criminal 
sanctions against organized labor. 


in the last several years have, how- 
ever, gone a long way toward turn- 
ing the clock back to the days of the 
Cordwainers’ case and earlier and 
to revive the ancient practice of in- 
timidating organized labor and de- 
feating its efforts through the use of 
criminal processes. 


labor laws recently passed by both 
the federal and various state: legisla- 
tures compels the conclusion that 
there has been instituted a concerted 
attempt to revive the weapon of crim- 
inal prosecutions against organized 
labor as a means of preventing labor 
from achieving its legitimate objec- 
tives. 


lation 


This tendency was heightened by 


thereafter 


employers 


From 1880 on, there was little use 


Even the vicious anti-labor 


The federal and state laws passed 


Even a summary survey of the 


Thus, in the field of federal legis- 
the Lea Act (Anti-Petriilo 
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Act) makes it a crime, punishable 
by a year in prison or a fine of 
$1000, or both, for any labor organ- 
ization functioning in the broadcast- 
ing field to strike or picket in sup- 
port of a request that an employer 
employ “any person or persons in 
excess of the number of employes 
needed by such licensee [employer] 
to perform actual services.” 


HE IMPLICATIONS of such a pro- 

hibition are obvious. Any de- 
mand to lighten a work-load deemed 
excessive by a labor organization 
chosen to represent employes, any at- 
tempt to combat installation of a 
Bedaux or speed-up system, any at- 
tempt to spread an existing work-load 
in times of unemployment, might 
very well be deemed criminal acts. 

If Congress can apply such a re- 
striction to the broadcasting in- 
dustry, it can also do so to the 
trucking industry, the steel in- 
dustry, the coal industry, the 
textile industry or any other in- 
dustry functioning in interstate 
commerce. 

Even if the prohibitions in 
the Lea Act were eventually to 
be narrowly limited by the 
courts, still, in the interim, or- 
ganized labor in the broadcast- 
ing field must seek to function 
with the threat of criminal in- 
dictment constantly hanging 
over its head in respect to many 
of its traditional activities, and 
its effectiveness as a representa- 
tive of employes is greatly di- 
minished by the mere existence 
of the statute, regardless of how 
it may eventually be construed 
or narrowed. 

Then there are the threats 
latent in the Hobbs Act, under 
which there is the constant pos- 
sibility that any labor activity 
in the transportation field which 
is not conducted with silk gloves 
and a top hat may be construed 
as a threat of extortion punish- 
able as a felony. 

Finally, under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act additional criminal 
sanctions against unions are in- 
volved. The payment of any 
money or thing of value by an 
employer to a union is made a 
felony. While the act exempts 
payments which represent com- 
pensation for services, there is 
no telling what customary pay- 
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ments other than wage payments may 
be considered unlawful under this 
prohibition. In any event, the check- 
off, in the absence of voluntary, indi- 
vidual assignments, is prohibited, as 
are health and welfare fund benefits 
except to the extent defined under 
the law, and the definition, while 
broad, does not and could not pos- 
sibly embrace all traditional situa- 
tions. 

Further, the act prohibits, under 
penalty of $5000 fine for the labor 
organization and $1000 fine or a 
year in jail, or both, for an officer 
thereof, the making of political con- 
tributions or expenditures, and this 
prohibition has been construed by 
one author of the act to include state- 
ments in union publications on behalf 
of or against a federal political can- 


didate. 


Turning now to the criminal laws 
in the field of labor relations passed 
by the various states, we find as fol- 
lows: 


Delaware has made any striking or 
picketing activity by any minority 
group of employes a crime, and this 
regardless of the merits of the dispute 
between the minority group and the 
employer. Further, it is made a 
crime for union members to refuse 
to handle or work on non-union 
goods. It is likewise made a crime 
to engage in any so-called secondary 
picketing or boycotting as against 
customers or suppliers of unfair em- 
ployers. It is made a crime to en- 


gage in a so-called slowdown strike. 
Indeed, it is a crime “to engage in 
any concerted effort to interfere with 
production except by leaving the 
premises 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Union Shop 


INCE the beginning of trade unionism in this coun- 

try, the union shop has been a primary objective. 

Men like to work with their own kind and union 
membership typifies one of the widest differences be- 
tween workers. Union members believe they have rights 
and organize to get them. Union members believe they 
must promote their own economic interests and join 
with like-thinking fellow workers to get work contracts 
to make possible better living standards for themselves 
and their families. Union workers set the pace for all— 
that is, even non-unionists benefit by their ability and 
initiative. Union members have a spirit of enterprise 
to make use of opportunities to contribute to production 
and also to guarantee themselves a fair share of returns 
from joint work. 

A union contract carries with it responsibilities on 
which the union must make good. First, it must as- 
sure management the required number of trained, dis- 
ciplined workers. As a first step to this end, the union 
agrees with the employer to set up apprentice-training 
provisions and to supervise the work. The union also 
takes up with public school authorities their responsi- 
bility for providing additional and related training. The 
union asumes similar responsibility for other than craft 
workers who must learn different skills. 

In addition, the union assumes responsibility for 
carrying out the work contract and for discipline of 
workers who do not conform to its provisions. This in- 


volves the whole field of economic government during 





work hours—safety rules and their enforcement, equit- 
able settlement of grievances, maintenance of good work 
customs and economical production. The union, of 
course, has no power to discipline non-members. 

The union believes that workers have a right to de- 
cide whether or not to join the union. If workers join, 
they are welcome to share in its benefits and its duties. 
If they do not, is it not reasonable to assume the non- 
joiners should work with others of the same mind, where 
they would not profit through union achievements for 
which they did not share in the struggle or the costs? 

Union membership represents a philosophy and a be- 
lief. There is fellowship between those who share it to- 
gether. To them it represents the right of free workers 
to direct their economic power so as to share in economic 
progress and, more basically important, so as to main- 
tain the right to justice in work relationships. It is the 
spirit of fellowship between trade unionists that moves 
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one union to support another union contending for hu- 
man rights necessary to self-respect. 

The framers of the Taft-Hartley Law struck at things 
of spiritual value when they attacked the union shop and 
the secondary boycott. They assumed that the union is 
something outside the workers controlling it—whereas 
the union exists through the will of the workers. Votes 
on the union shop have justified the contentions of the 
union and the attitude of employers indicates no hidden 
hostility. Injunctions forbidding union workers to re- 
fuse to work on products made under unfair conditions 
or to help fellow unionists on strike by refusing to use 
struck materials direct workers to do what they think is 
immoral, The injunction aids an unfair employer. 

To use the courts in a labor dispute, to deny workers 
the right to support in their struggle for human justice 
is to restrain highest motives for group action. Unless 
workers resist such orders, unions may become as im- 
moral as the most mercenary corporations. 

Because the Taft-Hartley Act seeks to make the union 
inefiective morally as well as economically, its repeal is 


the primary objective of our political action this year. 


. Next Steps 


INCE the first celebration of Labor Day, amazing 

changes in technical progress have revolutionized 

human life. Though we are spiritually akin to those 
workers who gave us our present-day unions, the changes 
in our homes and in our work procedures would make 
us seem strangers. In those days hand work was gen- 
eral and the work day ten and twelve hours for six or 
seven days a week. Now with the five-day, forty-hour 
week and a greatly expanded economy which provides 
workers with electrically driven machine tools, with 
output far in excess of that of seventy years ago, the 
workers have even greater need of the unions which 
developed with factory production. 

Unions are organizations through which workers plan 
and promote their interests. Opportunities for progress 
are greater than ever before. Workers have additional 
experience which demonstrates the benefits of organiza- 
tion. Since the right to union membership is assured 
by law, workers who join now are following general 
practice and not incurring risk of the dread blacklist 
which cut them off from employment, and involved all 
the dangers of strike and police violence when strikers 
were treated as outlaws. We are practically over the 
primitive period of labor relations when workers were 
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denied the right of contract—that is, participation in 
determining the terms and conditions under which they 
work. Even the Taft-Hartley Law does not deny rights, 
but seeks to limit their effectiveness by qualifying and 
regulating them. 

Though union gains have been substantial, the 
struggle for progress is just as intense, but in different 
fields. Present union plans are to consolidate gains by 
improving collective bargaining data so that wage rates 
shall be based on the worker’s contribution to the busi- 
ness enterprise. Collective bargaining should be based 





on operating records showing costs of materials, over- 
head, including cost of sales and labor costs, with rec- 
ords of gross income and its distribution as profits, 
dividends, reserves, taxes. 

If management really wants the cooperation of the 
production force, it must provide the challenge that 
comes from problems to solve or standards to be 
achieved. By accepting responsibility for providing the 
union with data on production and income—facts about 
the enterprise in which workers are employed—manage- 
ment will facilitate determination of wage rates on a 
sound basis. In return, workers will give consideration 
to whatever unduly increases production costs. The 
will for efficiency is a valuable asset to any business. 
Most workers will be concerned if they benefit thereby. 

The Federation believes that one key to sound labor 
relations, as well as to economic stability, lies in better 
accounting practices and in making records available to 
those affected by the information involved. We believe 
that the production staff that invests labor power and 
ability in an enterprise are just as much partners in 
the business enterprise as those who invest capital. 
Workers who carry out production operations should 
have records not only of their output and labor costs, 
but of overall operations, sales and income distribution. 
Some outstanding members of management have found 
it possible and extremely useful to give every worker 
regular reports on his production—quantity and quality. 
By making these frank, modern practices general, man- 
agement can secure the cooperation of workers. 

An immediate step is for management and account- 
ants to develop the data that will disclose what is hap- 
pening in business. There has been a tendency to use 
accounting to conceal what management and boards of 
directors consider unwise revelations. Doubtless a big 
factor in this tendency is that the needs of business are 
not generally understood and large earnings and large 
reserves might not meet with popular favor. However, 
we are in a period when free enterprise must justify it- 
self by its results. Business must be understood on a 
basis of known facts. 

It lies within the power of management and account- 
ants to develop and make useful all the facts necessary 
to establish standards in production and distribution. 
These standards will provide a basis for honest labor 
relations. 

The workers of the United States are proud of our 
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economic enterprises and their achievements. By mak- 
ing partners of workers and sharing business informa- 
tion with them, management can make zealous, in- 
formed defenders of our economic system. 

On Labor Day, in this crucial period of world history, 
the American Federation of Labor challenges business 
to adopt this sound practice in its own interests and in 
the interests of the whole nation. 


Berlin Free Trade Unionists 


N AUGUST 13 the U.S.S.R. lowered and took 
(} away its flag from the Berlin building which had 

housed the joint command making the rules for 
all sectors of Germany. This action followed the halting 
of Allied rail transportation and the siege of Berlin 
with threats to cut off light, water power and food from 
the western sectors of Berlin. In order to meet its 
responsibilities to the people of the western sector, the 
United States has been transporting essentials by air. 

The U.S.S.R. then offered to feed all of Berlin. The 
offer was not accepted because it meant delivering all 
citizens into the power of Moscow. More recently, the 
U.S.S.R. directed its police to invade other sectors in 
search for persons wanted. As the situation has grown 
more tense, German free trade unionists in Berlin have 
fearlessly stood for democratic principles. 

Here we have in miniature the meaning of the struggle 
in Europe now moving to a new crisis. The U.S.S.R., in 
its ruthless determination to force its totalitarian system 
on other nations, has ready military divisions in Eastern 
Germany that greatly outnumber all potential military 
resistance. If this expansion by aggression is not 
blocked in Berlin, it will sweep to the Atlantic Coast. 

Next to the United States government, the most in- 
fluential force opposing Communist aggression is the 
American Federation of Labor. Our organization has 
stood uncompromisingly for free trade unions responsi- 
ble for maintaining their freedom as essential to the 
promotion of the welfare of workers. Freedom is in- 
separable from responsibility. If any outside group or 
agency takes over responsibility for policies, our free- 
dom is involved and endangered. Our right to make 
our own decisions is the measure of our freedom. 

German trade unionists, after enduring the bondage of 
Hitler dictatorship, are anxious to regain the freedom 
they had under the Weimar constitution. 

The issue that now divides Europe and the world is 
freedom or slavery. It has divided the United Nations 
into two factions and has blocked the performance of 
specific functions. The implications of decision on this 
issue are so basic that they do not permit compromise. 

Likewise, our best security for freedom at home lies 
in strengthening the trade union movement in Europe, 
Asia, Latin America and then Africa. By resisting Com- 
munist infiltration in our unions, we make it impossible 
for fifth columns, directed from Moscow, to control our 
very important section of the nation. 
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Currently, some of the largest union meetings in the country are being held by R.C.1.A. locals 


4 7 ITHIN the past few weeks the 
W anti-Communist campaign of 
the Retail Clerks International 
Association, A. F. of L., which it has 
been waging uncompromisingly and 
with some success for the past several 
years, finally broke into headlines on 
the front pages of the daily press. 
The stories carried by newspapers 
throughout the country, and in New 
York City in particular, had to do 
with the crushing defeat by the Retail 
Clerks of once-powerful Local 1250 
of the C.I.0.’s Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union in the Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn stores of Oppen- 
heim, Collins and Company. 


The C.I.O. local, which had held 
bargaining rights with Oppenheim, 
Collins for some time, was soundly 
beaten, 276 to 108, in a consent rep- 
resentation election conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

With the announcement of the Re- 
tail Clerks’ success, the press com- 
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mented that the A. F. of L. union had 
“pulled the fangs of the Red viper”— 
meaning, of course, that the Commie- 
dominated C.1.0. local had sustained 
an almost irreparable blow to its 
prestige in New York City. 

Be this as it may—and the stories 
as carried by the papers are essen- 
tially true—they missed the salient 
fact that the victory at Oppenheim, 
Collins was not the first scored by the 
Retail Clerks of the A. F. of L. over 
a dual union within the past eighteen 
months. It was but one of several such 
victories for the R.C.I.A. 

Probably the reason that the Op- 
penheim, Collins election attracted so 
much national attention lies in the 
fact that this was the first time that 
the Retail Clerks and the rival 
R.W.D.S.U.-C.1.0. had clashed openly 
over the clearcut issue of American- 
ism versus communism. Keeping this 
in mind, the success of the Retail 
Clerks may have deep significance not 


only for the labor movement, as rep- 
resented by the A. F. of L., but for the 
future of our nation as well. 

The victory was also a tribute to 
the foresight of the position taken by 
the Retail Clerks at the union’s con- 
vention last year in San Francisco. 
The constitution was then amended to 
bar from membership and office any 
Communist, Fascist or other person 
subscribing to any organization advo- 
cating the overthrow of the U.S. or 
Canadian government by force. 

This constitutional amendment was 
motivated by the belief that the sales- 
people in America’s retail stores are 
essentially Americans at heart and 
that, given an equal opportunity to 
embrace the democratic principles of 
the American Federation of Labor or 
those represented by the C.I.O. left- 
wing leaders, they would choose to 
cast off their Kremlin-dictated yoke. 
The Oppenheim, Collins test proved 
this theory to be entirely correct. 
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There are those who will probably 
say that the A. F. of L. Retail Clerks 
moved in on the New York C.I.0. 
local when it was caught in the web 
of an investigation by a Congressional 
subcommittee, that they took advan- 
tage of an unusual situation, that they 
are opportunists. Such is not the case. 

While the newspapers linked the 
triumph of the Retail Clerks with that 
investigation—which was held to de- 
termine the extent of Communistic 
influences within the C.I.O.’s retail 
and wholesale locals in New York 
City—the fact remains that the inter- 
national officers of the Retail Clerks 
initiated an organizing campaign in 
the Oppenheim, Collins stores on June 
9, while the Congressional subcom- 
mittee did not open its hearings until 
a full thirty days later. 


T HAT these hearings were most 
opportune is readily admitted. 
They brought to light that several 
officers of C.1.0. retail clerks’ 
locals in New York City were 
either Communists or at least 
had subversive leanings. The 
testimony simply gave a basis 
of fact to a condition of which 
the officers of our union had 
been fully aware. This evil 
had been combated by the Re- 
tail Clerks in Boston, Detroit, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and elsewhere 
—but more about these other cities 
later. 

The Oppenheim, Collins campaign 
was headed by Samuel J. Meyers, a 
vice-president and director of organi- 
zation for the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association. A successful vet- 
eran of many a rugged organizational 
campaign, Vice-President Meyers 
explains the victory in this way: 

“In the spirited contest which pre- 
ceded the A. F. of L. victory, we were 
able to defeat the maneuvers and 
blocking tactics of the Communists. 
The strong appeal of Americanism to 
the Oppenheim, Collins people un- 
doubtedly swayed the vote in favor of 
the A. F. of L. Retail Clerks Union, 
which offered an escape from the 
blind alley into which the Communists 
had led them. 

“Theirs was a vote against further 
subjugation to the commissars who 
infest and control the C.I.O. retail 
unions. They seized the opportunity 
of finding their way into the main- 
stream of the American labor move- 


ment. A. F. of L. teamwork will help 
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thousands of other New York City 
department store workers find their 
way back home.” 

Vice-President Meyers had nothing 
but praise for the cooperation of 
the A. F. of L.’s regional office in 
New York, headed by Bill Collins and 
ably assisted by Danny Crotty. These 
men offered and gave every assistance 
possible to the R.C.1.A. 

Since the election victory many 
A. F. of L. locals in the New York 
area have offered their assistance to 
the Retail Clerks, Vice-President Mey- 
ers has revealed. They believe that 
the Oppenheim, Collins triumph is 
“the beginning of the end to the Com- 
munist-ridden C.1.0. influence in the 
New York mercantile field.” 

Shortly before the Oppenheim, Col- 
lins election the anti-Communist 
activities of the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association bore bitter fruit for 
the R.W.D.S.U.-C.L.0. in two separate 


instances. First, Elizabeth Weiner, an 


by 


VERNON A. HOUSEWRIGHT 


and 


JAMES A. SUFFRIDGE 


international vice-president and mem- 
ber of the R.W.D.S.U.-C.1.0.’s execu- 
tive board for several years, disafiil- 
iated from the parent C.1.0. union 
because of alleged corruption and 
left-wing influences within the organi- 
zation. Her action was announced in 
a letter to the Retail Clerks’ head- 
quarters at Lafayette, Indiana. 

She declared in the letter that “dic- 
tatorship on one side and Communists 
on the other (in the R.W.D.S.U.- 
C.1.0.)” made her position untenable 
and that she was calling upon all of 
her followers to “affiliate with the 
Retail Clerks International Associa- 
tion, A. F. of L.” She then placed 
her services at the disposal of the 
A. F. of L. Retail Clerks. 

Soon after this defection in the offi- 
cial family of the C.1.0. union, C.1.0. 
Local 117 of Philadelphia, represent- 
ing the employes of credit and small 
department stores, disavowed the par- 
ent C.I.0. organization and affiliated 
with the R.C.1.A. By a unanimous 
vote of the entire membership, C.1.0. 
Local 117 adopted a resolution de- 
nouncing the Communistic tendencies 









of certain executive officers of the 
R.W.D.S.U.-C.1L.0. 

Several months ago a C.I.0. local, © 
made up of demonstrators in Chi- 
cago retail stores, swung over to the 
R.C.1.A. This was followed by the 
salespeople in three Montgomery 
Ward stores in Detroit and a fourth 
in suburban Royal Oak voting for 
our union. Previously they had 
been represented by the R.W.D.S.U.- 
C.1.0. and were bitter in their de- 
nunciation of the C.1.0. because of a 
strike it had called for, as they put 
it, “purely political reasons.” This 
switch involved upwards of 1,500 
members. 

Local 150, representing bakery 
shop salespeople in New York, tired 
of the R.W.D.S.U.-C.1.0. setup and 
came over to the R.C.1.A. In April, 
727 eligible voters in the Gilchrist De- 
partment Store, Boston, voted 2 to 1 
for A. F. of L. representation. The 
salespeople employed at Boston’s sec- 
ond oldest and third largest 
department store had previ- 
ously rejected C.1.0. represen- 
tation in a kindred election. 

History records the fact that 
the Retail Clerks International 
Association, tenth largest affil- 
iate of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, had an inau- 
spicious beginning. It all 
started when a group of Muskegon, 
Michigan, salespeople rebelled against 
working all day and far into the night, 
Sundays included. They applied for 
and received a federal charter from 
the A. F. of L. in March, 1888. 

During the next two years, nineteen 
similar charters were issued to local 
groups of clerks, and at the tenth 
convention of the A. F. of L., in 
Detroit, six of the federal locals sent 
delegates. 

The delegates—at the insistence of 
the beloved Samuel Gompers—met on 
a “bleak December day” in the 
equally bleak Griswold House and 
formed a national organization. If 
they had foreseen how utterly “bleak” 
the future of the organization was 
destined to be during the fading days 
of the Nineteenth and the early part 
of the Twentieth Century, it is doubt- 
ful that they would have had the cour- 
age to carry on. But carry on they 
did, and the surprising growth and 
achievements of the organization— 
particularly within the last five years 
—stand as a monument to the sacri- 
fices, privations and abuses they en- 
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dured to keep the organization a liv- 
ing, expanding force for the security 
of retail salespeople. 

During those formative years clos- 
ing of stores nights and Sundays was 
the principal objective. So well was 
this union campaign waged that it 
generated a high sense of public in- 
dignation against the abuses endured 
by the clerks. The abuses were at- 
tacked from church pulpits, in forums 
and even businessmen’s associations 
lent a kindly ear. 

After shorter hours and Sunday 
closing were rather well established, 
many members came to the unfortu- 
nate conclusion that the organization 
had achieved its sole purpose. As 
a result, the membership figures 
dropped sharply, but when the 
broader concept of bargaining for 
wages in addition to hours, along 
with other improved working condi- 
tions, was accepted, this trend was 
reversed, 

The organization’s first venture in 
the legislative field occurred in Ohio. 
In April, 1898, Local 41 of Cleve- 
land, aided by Local 12 of Columbus, 
sponsored an amendment to Ohio’s 
Sunday Labor Law, prohibiting the 
opening of stores, warehouses, etc., 
on Sunday for business. The amend- 


ment made it a penal offense for any 
store (except pharmacies) to open for 
business or require its clerks to work 
on Sunday. The amendment became 
law over strong objections of the 
merchants. The Sunday closing act 
later withstood a test of its constitu- 
tionality. Since that time the Retail 
Clerks have sponsored much progres- 
sive legislation. 

Within the past year the R.C.I.A. 
has had representatives on various 
wage-hour fact-finding bodies. In 
Washington State and Illinois our 
representatives were instrumental in 
increasing minimum wages as defined 
by law. Only this past April, the 
union appeared before a Senate sub- 
committee conducting hearings on 
proposed amendments to the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. 

The R.C.I.A. brief called for amend- 
ments (1) to provide for an immedi- 
ate increase in the minimum hourly 
wage rate to 75 cents, (2) to extend 
the law’s present coverage to all em- 
ployes engaged in operations “affect- 
ing interstate commerce,” (3) to en- 
act a direct ban on the employment 
of child labor, (4) to amend the 
present law’s exemption of retail and 
service establishments to conform to 


the extended coverage of the law 








Senator’s Daughter 
Is R.C.1.A. Member 


Among the members of the 
Retail Clerks International Asso- 
ciation is Mrs. Gladys Arrance, 
the daughter of United States 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson of 
Colorado. 

And her father is mighty proud 
of her for having joined this rap- 
idly growing affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

When the news reached him, 
Senator Johnson wrote the Retail 
Clerks Joint Council in Denver as 
follows: 





“I am proud of her for joining 
the Retail Clerks Union. No one 
knows better than I the achieve- 
ments of organized labor and 
what it has done to enhance the 
living standards of the American 
people. 

“IT joined the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers in 1905 and still am 
a dues-paying member of that or- 
ganization. I am also a member of 
the American Train Dispatchers As- 
sociation. 

“When I joined the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers, telegraphers were 
required to work twelve hours a day, 











MRS. GLADYS ARRANCE 


365 days in the year, for $40 a month, 
without pay for overtime. The teletype 
has about put my trade out of business, 
but I would not work at any trade to- 
day for five minutes without member- 
ship in organized labor.” 
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as was suggested in Proposal No. 2. 
During all of this time, however, 
the Retail Clerks International Asso- 
ciation and its officers have not lost 
sight of the importance of expanding 
organization within its jurisdiction, 
while holding to its hard-won gains. 
Within the past eighteen months the 
R.C.J.A. has made ‘such a forthright 
bid to the country’s retail salespeople 
that it has enjoyed exceptional suc- 
cess in organizational activities. 

Outstanding achievements have al- 
ready been noted in Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Boston and New York. 
In Buffalo salespeople of the J. N. 
Adam and Company department store 
were organized and a first contract 
signed last year. When the negotia- 
tions were concluded, Thomas L. 
Evans, company treasurer, said: 

“TI cannot conceive of any contract 
negotiations having been conducted 
on a higher plane than we experienced 
in the contacts and strenuous bargain- 
ing with the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association, A. F. of L., and 
its Local 212.” 

A few months later 3,500 employes 
of the William Filene Sons Company, 
Boston’s largest department store 
(with branches in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; Portland, Maine; the serv- 
ice buildings in Cambridge and shops 
in Wellesley, Winchester and Belmont 
—in the Greater Boston area), affili- 
ated with our organization. They had 
been members of the Independent 
Union of Retail Store Employes, a 
company union founded in 1898, 
with an exemplary record of relations 
with management. Even so, they 
found it expedient to affiliate with the 


A. F. of L. Retail Clerks, and in a 


“first” contract they gained $800,000_ 


in annual wages. 

Other important organizational 
achievements had to do with the em- 
ployes of the Whitney and Company 
and the Linda Vista department stores 
at San Diego, California; the Denver 
Dry Goods Company at Denver; Sears 
Roebuck at Tacoma, Washington; 
and Montgomery Ward and F. W. 
Woolworth stores in the South, prin- 
cipally in Georgia and Tennessee. 
Meanwhile expansion of the union has 
also taken place in the Dominion of 
Canada, Alaska and Puerto Rico. 

The Whitney and Company case 
gained national attention because it 
made labor relations history. The 
International Association, through 
Local 1222, (Continued on Page 31) 
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Frank Fent 


NE of democracy’s great cham- 

pions is dead. Frank Fenton, 

international represeNtative of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and formerly the A. F. of L.’s na- 
tional director of organization, has 
passed on into the Great Beyond. 

Death struck suddenly. Mr. Fen- 
ton was at work in his office at the 
American Federation of Labor Build- 
ing in Washington when he suffered 
a fatal heart attack. He was 53. 

Frank Fenton was one of organized 
labor’s finest men. Labor was his 
cause throughout his life, and no sac- 
rifice was ever too great for him if it 
would serve labor. He was in many 
a hard fight, first in his native Boston 
and later on the national stage. He 
resisted injustice wherever he encoun- 
lered it and struggled without thought 
of self to advance the well-being of 
working people. 

Frank Fenton’s career began in 
Boston, where he joined Local 68, 
Coal and Fuel Chauffeurs and Help- 
ers, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. Like his father before 
him, he was most active in the affairs 
of Local 68. He had little spare time, 
but he undertook the 
study of law on the side and, after 
many years, won his degree at the 
Suffolk Law School. 

Frank Fenton was elected to the 
Executive Board of the Boston Central 
Labor Union. His loyalty to labor, 
his intelligence and his genial person- 


nevertheless 


ality impressed his associates, and in 
time he moved up to the presidency 
of the C.L.U. 

One of his best-remembered battles 
involved the Child Labor Amendment. 
Frank Fenton and his buddy and 
predecessor as A. F. of L. interna- 
tional representative, the late Robert 
J. Watt, led labor’s fight for ratifica- 
tion of the amendment. They were 
opposed by the most powerful re- 
actionary forces in the Bay State. 

Mr. Fenton fought for various 
beneficial state bills and participated 
in a number of bitter strikes against 
anti-union concerns. He proved him- 
self a tough, resourceful antagonist, 
but always absolutely fair and clean. 
He was ever the happy warrior. 

The American Federation of Labor 
named him an organizer. Then he 
became the regional director of or- 
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ganization for New England. Highly 
successful in this challenging position, 
he was called to Washington in 1939 
as the Federation’s national director 
of organization. 

This proved a grueling post, with 
endless hours and innumerable prob- 
lems. Uncomplaining, Mr. Fenton 
carried out his duties with zeal, and 
his solid organizing achievements 
were many. When the war came he 
cheerfully assumed numerous added 
burdens, including membership on 
various wartime boards and commis- 
sions as an official representative of 
the A. F. of L. He gave freely of his 
time toward the development of real- 
istic, fair policies in the field of labor- 
management relations. In 1944 he 
visited the battlefields of France. 

Last year, after the tragic death 
of Bob Watt, Frank Fenton was ap- 
pointed international representative 
of the American Federation of Labor. 





on Dies at 53 





FRANK FENTON 


In a short time he demonstrated to 
his colleagues of the International 
Labor Organization that again they 
had in their midst a keen, devoted 
trade unionist, a man of character 
and a liberty-loving American of the 
highest type. At the recent Interna- 
tional Labor Conference in San Fran- 
cisco, they elected him to the Gov- 
erning Body of the 1.L.0.—a most 
unusual honor for an_ individual 
attending his first I.L.O. parley. 

At San Francisco he spoke up in 
defeyse of the Marshall Plan and 
put to rout Communists from Iron 
Curtain countries’ who attacked the 
United States as “imperialistic.” 

In the passing of hard-working, 
kindly, capable Frank Fenton, a most 
heavy loss has been sustained, at a 
critical time, not only by America’s 
labor movement but by the entire na- 
tion and also by all those in every 
country who are on freedom’s side. 
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MR. OLSON 


By R. A. OLSON and GEORGE W. LAWSON 


President and Secretary, Repectively, 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor 


HE Minnesota State Federation 
TR Labor was organized in 

July, 1890. The call for the 
meeting which resulted in the or- 
ganization of the State Federation 
of Labor was issued by what was 
known as the State Eight-Hour 
League, formed in 1888 and com- 
posed of delegates from a large num- 
ber of trade unions and Knights of 
Labor assemblies. 

The object of the League was to 
create a sympathetic public sentiment 
in behalf of the eight-hour work-day. 

The organization meeting of the 
Mirinesota State Federation of Labor 
was attended by delegates from the 
State Eight-Hour League, the St. Paul 
Trades and Labor Assembly, the 
Minneapolis Trades and Labor As- 
sembly, the District Knights of La- 
bor and the State Farmers Alliance. 

This first convention declared that 
eight hours should constitute a day’s 
work, urged abolition of the convict 
contract system, called for a law 
providing for weekly payment of all 
employes, demanded legislatign to 
establish a proper system of mine 
and factory inspection, and recom- 
mended extension of the Australian 
ballot system to all parts of the state. 

From 1890 to 1896 conventions of 
the Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor were held semi-annually, in 
June and December. These conven- 
tions were held on Sunday and com- 
pleted their business in one day. In 
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1897 the Federation decided to hold 
annual conventions. 

Up to that time the Federation had 
received its revenue from a tax of $1 
per delegate in attendance at con- 
ventions, but in 1897.it was voted 
to levy a tax of one cent a member 
per month on each union affiliated. 
The real work of the Minnesota Fed- 
eration may be said to date from 
the 1897 convention. 

During the State Federation’s early 
period three labor papers were 
founded in Minnesota. These were 
the Minnesota Union Advocate of St. 
Paul, the Labor World of Duluth and 
the Labor Review of Minneapolis. 
These three labor papers are still 
important factors in the American 
Federation of Labor in Minnesota. 


ROM its inception up to 1911 the 
State Federation of Labor con- 
fined its activities almost entirely 
to legislation. Beginning in 1911, 
with the election of E. G. Hall, a 
member of the Cigarmakers Union, 
as president, active organization 
work was undertaken by the State 
Federation of Labor itself, and there 
has been a steady growth in mem- 
bership over the years since that time. 
The State Federation of Labor 


pioneered in the effort to obtain vital 
legislation affecting industrial work- 
ers. In 1911 it secured the appoint- 
ment of a committee to visit Europe 
to study the question of workmen’s 

























MR. LAWSON 


compensation legislation, and_ this 
committee, reporting to the 1913 ses- 
sion of the Minnesota Legislature, was 
instrumental in bringing about the 
passage of the Minnesota Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. 

The State Federation fought for 
factory inspection legislation, — the 
protection of women and children 
in industry, and abolition of the con- 
tract labor system in the state’s penal 
institutions. Calling upon the Min- 
nesota Legislature to pass an unem- 
ployment compensation law several 
years before Congress got around to 
acting on this question, it was rid- 
iculed for proposing an “impossible” 
piece of legislation. 

The Minnesota Federation had to 
meet the aftermath of World War I 
and the so-called American Plan of 
the Twenties. It has also met the after- 
math of World War II—by increasing 
union membership and the influence 
of labor in the state. 

During the decade prior to 1947, 
by constitutional provision, the Min 
nesota State Federation of Labor 
remained aloof from political activ- 
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ity. This position was altered at 
the 1947 convention by specific pro- 
visions for endorsements to be given 
to individual candidates for public 
office but not to any political party. 
This change in policy was brought 
about by the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Law and the resentment of 
union members which it provoked. 

For the past thirty years the Min- 
nesota State Federation of Labor has 
issued a complete report of the ac- 
tions of the Legislature. The votes 
on all important labor biils have been 
noted. These reports have been fur- 
nished to all local unions as well as 
to any individuals requesting them. 

This year the Federation is active- 
ly engaged in seeking the election of 
friendly candidates for the Minnesota 
House of Representatives, the Senate 
not being elected in Minnesota this 
year. The Minnesota Labor’s League 
for Political Education, financed by 
voluntary contributions, is ready to 
take an active part in contests in- 
volving nine Congressmen and one 
Senator, the well-known Senator Ball. 


While the Minnesota State Federa- 
tion of Labor has remained aloof 
from any political activity for ten 
years, the State Federation of Labor 
has had some experience along that 
line. 

Back in 1918 a convention of the 
Federation instructed its Executive 
Council to issue a call for a political 
conference which was to be held in 
August of that year. The proceedings 
of the 1919 convention contain a re- 
port of this activity of the Federation. 
The record shows that such a confer- 
ence was held and that it was attended 
by representatives of ninety local un- 
ions. The meeting was in session from 
ten in the morning until eleven at 
night and brought about the endorse- 
ment of candidates for three state offi- 
cers—governor, attorney-general and 
member of the State Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission. 

At that particular time the Farmers’ 
Non - Partisan League, which had 
originated in North Dakota and 
spread into Minnesota, was at its 
height. This group of organized farm- 
ers and the labor movement endorsed 
these candidates, and they were put 
on the ballot by petition as “Farmer- 
Labor” candidates. This action be- 
came the forerunner of the Farmer- 
Labor Party in the state of Minne- 
sota. 

The present secretary of the Minne- 
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sota State Federation of Labor, who 
was also secretary then, was selected 
to lead the campaign for the election 
of these candidates. It may be inter- 
esting to quote a line from his report 
to the 1919 convention: 

“An appeal was made to all unions 
for contributions of funds to finance 
the campaign, but the response was 
far below what was expected and the 
committee was seriously handicapped 
by the shortage of funds.” 

It might be pertinent to raise the 
question whether the same comment 
will follow similar activities thirty 
years later. 

However, this effort on the part of 
the labor movement bore some fruit. 
The Farmer-Labor Party was estab- 
lished in Minnesota. Eventually it 
elected a governor, an attorney-gen- 
eral and a state treasurer. It also 
elected a majority of the members 
of the State House of Representatives. 

During the past ten years Minne- 
sota has had its share of adverse labor 
legislation. The Minnesota Labor Re- 
lations Act, introduced in 1939, was 
passed over the, opposition of the 
State Federation of Labor. 

At that session various labor rela- 
tions proposals came before the Leg- 
islature. The State Federation of 
Labor urged a measure which was 
based upon the Wagner Act. Other 
proposals came from the State Bar 
Association, employers and farm 
groups. The State Federation’s pro- 
posal received scant consideration. 

During the 1947 session of the Leg- 
islature, the Minnesota State Federa- 
tion of Labor was confronted with 
another series of anti-labor proposals, 
one a constitutional amendment to 
outlaw the closed shop. This proposed 
amendment was not passed by the 
Legislature. Another proposal, to pro- 
hibit work stoppages by all public 
employes, was nipped in the House 
after the Senate passed it. A second- 
ary boycott bill and a suability bill, 
authorizing damage suits against un- 
ions, were passed by both houses and 
were signed by the governor. 

The Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor has on its staff two full- 
time organizers who work under 
the direction of the president in 
assisting local unions as well as 
in organizing new groups. 

They cooperate in negotiations 
and, when requested, appear on 
behalf of local unions involved in 
conciliation and arbitration cases. 





The Federation also has a Legal 
Division. Its director is a competent 
attorney who gives counsel to local 
union officials, prepares bills for in- 
troduction into the Legislature, ap- 
pears before committees of the Leg- 
islature and represents the Federation 
in such legal matters as have state- 
wide labor implications. 

The Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor maintains a Division of Public 
Relations. It is headed by a former 
newspaperman. This division has 
charge of spreading the message of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
particularly in the rural sections of 
the state, through the employment of 
all available media. The Division of 
Pyblic Relations has compiled a list 
of 125,000 farmers throughout the 
state and has the equipment necessary 
to reach this large group by direct 
mail. Literature is sent to this large 
list setting forth the economic prob- 
lems of workers and answering anti- 
union charges that appear in the rural 
press. 

This program is based on the belief 
that in a state like Minnesota, with 
a large agricultural population, it is 
essential that a better understanding 
be created between the rural and ur- 
ban population of the state. 

Comments are invited from the re- 
cipients of the literature sent out by 
the Division of Public Relations and 
many have been received. When ques- 
tions are raised with reference to the 
material furnished, individual replies 
are sent in an attempt to eradicate 
misinformation and misunderstand- 
ing upon the part of the individual 
farmer. 

We in Minnesota believe public re- 
lations and goodwill building to be 
a vital and necessary part of the pro- 
gram of the American Federation of 
Labor. The work of our Division of 
Public Relations gives us accurate 
knowledge respecting the attitudes of 
rural and other citizens of Minnesota 
toward our trade unions and the 
efforts of wage-earning people to bet- 
ter their economic conditions through 
the instrument of patriotic unionism. 


Ballots Defend 


Your Freedom 

















SOHEMLEY DISPUTE IS SETTLED 


By JOSEPH O’NEILL and SOL CILENTO 


President and Secretary-Treasurer, Respectively, 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers International Union 


AST April, writing in this mag- 
azine as the officers of the Dis- 
tillery, Rectifying and Wine 

Workers International Union of 
America, we reported upon a situ- 
ation then existing between our 
union and the 
Schenley Distil- 
lers Corporation. 

We pointed out 
that the Distill- 
ery, Rectify- 
ing and Wine 
Workers Interna- 
tional Union has 
sought consist- 
ently, throughout 
its history as an 
affiliate of the American Federation 
of Labor, to establish and maintain 
harmonious relations with the employ- 
ers in whose enterprises our members 
work and earn their livelihood. 

It is with much satisfaction, there- 
fore, that we are now able to report 
that the dispute between our organ- 
ization and the Schenley Distillers 
Corporation, which was discussed in 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST five 
months ago, has been amicably ad- 
justed and settled. 

As a result of this settlement, which 
in simple fairness to the Schenley 
organization must be brought to the 
attention of the same audience which 
learned of the original differences, 
the members of the Distillery, Recti- 
fying and Wine Workers Interna- 
tional Union employed by this com- 
pany feel once again that they are 
working for a concern that is em- 
inently fair in its dealings with or- 
ganized labor. 

Our organization is deeply grati- 
fied that a mutually satisfactory set- 
tlement of the differences between 
labor and management in this case 
has been achieved. . 

Once again there has been a dem- 
onstration that, with a sincere desire 
to be fair on the part of both labor 
and management, plus an equally sin- 
cere desire by both parties to sit down 
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and bargain, a seeming impasse be- 
tween workers and employer can be 
equitably disposed of, and that there 
is absolutely no need for the inter- 
ference with normal labor-manage- 
ment relations which such statutes 
as the Taft-Hartley Act appear to 
prescribe. 

In all candor, we must confess 
that in our previous article we were 
rather severe in our remarks, and it 
has been indicated that readers of 
the April article concluded that the 
Schenley Distillers Corporation had 
changed its policy respecting rela- 
tions with organized labor. 

With all the emphasis at our com- 
mand, we wish to make it clear that 
there is no reason any longer for 
any trade unionist to entertain any 
but the friendliest feelings for this 
company. The relations of the 
Schenley Distillers Corporation with 
the Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 
Workers International Union are ex- 
cellent and, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, the same can be said respecting 
the many other organizations affili- 
ated with the A. F. of L. whose mem- 
bers are also employed by the Schen- 
ley concern. 

We commend the products of the 
Schenley Distillers Corporation to 
the many millions of members of 
organized labor. Any trade unionist 
now purchasing a Schenley product 
has the satisfaction of knowing that 
he is spending his money for an item 
which is 100 per cent union. 

The no-longer-existing differences 
between the parties involved the ques- 
tion of a health and welfare fund for 
the protection and peace of mind of 
the membership of the Distillery, 
Rectifying and Wine Workers Inter- 
national Union. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Schenley Distillers Corporation had 
in effect a company plan, covering 
its employes for several years, the 
advisability and wisdom of adhering 
to a union health and welfare pro- 


gram, thereby affording Schenley 








employes the same benefits enjoyed 
by other member-employes likewise 
covered by the union program, was 
pointed out to management. 

It has been well established that the 
problems of health and welfare are 
very big prob- 
lems indeed for 
all who are de- 
pendent upon 
wages, and that 
worry over these 
problems often 
seriously impairs 
efficiency and 
productivity. As 
trade unionists 
who must and 
always will strive for the betterment 
of the lot of those who toil, we are 
pleased that the Schenley workers 
now join the employes of other dis- 
tilling concerns in the security of a 
union health and welfare program. 

The increased efficiency and height- 
ened productivity which may be ex- 
pected to flow from the vast improve- 
ment in the morale of the Schenley 
employes will be a source of satisfac- 
tion to both the corporation and our 
international union. 

Our international, like the other af- 
filiated organizations of the American 
Federation of Labor, believes that the 
ealth and welfare of our members 
and their families are closely con- 
nected with the prosperity of the 
enterprises which give our members 
employment. 


SOL CILENTO 


A harmonious relationship _be- 
tween labor and management, with a 
sincere desire by both parties to un- 
derstand each other’s needs and 
problems, is one of the key factors 
in assuring the prosperity of a com- 
pany and the subsequent economic 
well-being of its employes. This 
harmonious relationship has now 
been established between the Schen- 
ley Distillers Corporation and the 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 
Workers International Union of 
America. 
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WRITE as a British trade union- 

ist whose philosophy includes a 

recognition of the close links 
which bind the workers of different 
lands together, and whose working 
life has given him some special op- 
portunities of seeing the interplay of 
economic and social factors across 
national borders. 

On grounds of sentiment alone, 
European recovery would have a pow- 
ful appeal for me. I know well the 
struggle and sacrifice involved in 
building strong workers’ organiza- 
tions and the legitimate pride felt in 
‘heir achievements. 

All over Europe my comrades stand 
mong the ruins of their organizations 
nd must start afresh. Like most other 
‘ade unionists, I have bitter memo- 
ies of good friends lost in the trag- 

iies of the last two decades. Like 

ost of my fellow countrymen, I have 

*n moved by the terrible human 

st of war, which twice in my life- 

ne has left behind it a dreadful 

‘ermath of suffering and destitution. 

Surely, however, much more than 

ntiment is involved here, and much 

ore than sympathy is called for in 

sponse. The problem of European 

covery, and the development of 
“Western Union,” is a challenge on 
uoral, political and economic 
‘rounds. Since I am a trade unionist, 
: shall try to say why I think trade 
unionists must meet that challenge. 
But, of course, I do not suggest that 
labor alone is concerned. 

The moral implications are clear 
enough. The trade union movement 
of Britain is built on the belief that 
every man has the right and duty te 
use his skill and strength to improve 
the conditions in which we live. A 
hundred years ago, when Britain’s 
trade union pioneers were on trial at 
Tolpuddle (they were farm workers), 
one of them, George Loveless, de- 
clared from the dock: 

“We have injured no man’s repu- 
tation, character, person or property; 
we were uniting to preserve ourselves, 
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our wives and our children from utter 
degradation and starvation.” 

We conceive that at this moment 
our comrades in Europe have the 
same right and duty to set about re- 





A typical British workingman 


building their lives, and we accept for 
ourselves the responsibility of helping 
them to do so. 


O FAR as the political implica- 
tions are concerned, we trade 
unionists are also democrats. We be- 
lieve the peoples of Europe—and 
indeed all peoples everywhere—have 
the right to choose freely the form of 
government and the type of economy 
under which they shall live. But we 
know only too well that no free choice 
is possible under conditions of des- 
titution. 
Such conditions paralyze the will of 
those exposed to them, inducing 
helpless acceptance of pressure ap- 
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plied from without, though not nec- 
essarily willing acquiesence in it. 

When we turn-to economic issues, 
all history writes the record. We 
Britons are a trading and a manufac- 
turing people.. Our standards of life 
depend in good measure on the pros- 
perity of our neighbors, who are at 
once our customers and our competi- 
tors. If they are too poor to buy our 
goods, and are driven by necessity to 
accept a standard of life so low as 
to undercut us in every market, we 
know our own hard-won advances to 
be in great and constant danger. 

There is one other thing I should 
like to say, though indeed it is im- 
plicit in much of the foregoing. Like 
the majority of my fellow trade union- 
ists in Britain, I am a Socialist—a 
Socialist who believes in democratic 
methods of change (if you like, in 
“revolution by consent”) and who 
hates war. I sincerely believe that 
the only real hope of lasting peace in 
the world is for the nations to move, 
freely and by constitutional means, 
toward democratic socialism. 

In my view, the greatest danger to 
peace today is the existence of a 
Europe economically impotent, polit- 
ically distracted and for these reasons 
morally weakened. On the other hand, 
a Europe set firmly on its feet, free 
to unite in the common task of recov- 
ery, would be a real safeguard, since 
it would constitute neither danger 
spot nor pawn. 

I believe the peoples of Europe to 
be alive to their responsibilities in 
this respect, and to be ready and will- 
ing to put their full strength into the 
task, if once they have the tools for 
the job. 


y MY judgment, then, the success 
of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram depends on three factors. First, 
on the provision of the necessary 
material aid, which is now assured 
by the generous and statesmanlike 
action of the United States. Second, 
upon the recognition that “recovery” 
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means more than passive convales- 
cence, but is a first step toward real 
progress along the road to peace and 
security. I have every confidence 
that the peoples of Europe, and the 
peoples of the New World, are facing 
up to this. Third, upon the capacity 
of ordinary people everywhere to rise 
to the occasion, in defiance of the 
lassitude and disillusionment brought 
about by the events of the last fifteen 
years. 

Here, also, I am confident. 

From experience in my own coun- 
try, and from what I have seen in 
others, I know that, once the road is 
clear before them, men and women 
will assume their heavy burdens with 
undaunted courage and unflagging en- 
ergy. All my life has taught me that 
it is confusion and uncertainty, not 





fear of difficulties squarely faced, 
which inhibits action and leads to 
disaster. 

Trade unionists everywhere have a 
great part to play in making Euro- 
pean recovery a dynamic force. So 
far as we in Britain are concerned, 
we have set out upon the road which 
we believe will lead to social justice, 


and we have chosen to do this by’ 


constitutional methods. 

We believe our greatest contribu- 
tion to European—indeed, to world 
recovery lies in making this ad- 





venture successful. 

To this end we shall put all our 
skill, all our experience and all our 
goodwill into strengthening our own 
economy and into making our own 
democracy steadily more. effective. 
To this end we shall be constantly 


We Who Work Must Vote 


(Continued from Page 7) 


bor sit down with true progressives 
in Congress and write legislation 
which will genuinely aid and assist 
the important process of collective 
‘bargaining, instead of destroying it 
and at the same time destroying the 
freedom of the people. 

This monstrous thing called the 
Taft-Hartley Act is the worst legisla- 
tion ever enacted by an American 
Congress. The public has been hum- 
bugged, the decent employer has been 
victimized, the members of trade un- 
ions have been lied to by being 
gagged, bound hand and foot; and 
then told that they are better off than 
ever before. The naked truth is that 
the law is carefully, thoroughly and 
cunningly designed to prevent collec- 
tive bargaining instead of assisting 
its processes. 

If this law remains on the statute 
books, it will either breed revolution 
by forcing unions into open revolt 
against the law, or it will weaken and 
ultimately destroy the free and loyal 
institutions of American labor. 

The urge of man for a fuller and 
better life is fundamental. Permit him 
to follow his instincts in a normal 
and orderly way and he will steadily 
plod upward. But deny him the 
peaceful method and you screw down 
the safety valve of human emotions 
until only violence can erupt—then 
the deluge. 

Working together, free enterprise 
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vigilant, so that we do not, by care- 
lessness or shortsightedness, lose what 
we have gained. To this end we shall 
maintain and develop contacts with 
our comrades overseas, and assist the 
work of the democratic international 
bodies which are beginning to forge 
the links. 

We do not see Western Union as 
an exclusive grouping, directed 
against any nation or group of na- 
tions. We do not see it as an end in 
itself’ We see it as a means by 
which those who believe in social jus- 
tice, and in liberty of speech, thought 
and conscience, may come together to 
achieve the first without doing vio- 
lence to the second. We see it is a 
free association, whose door is always 
open to those who share its basic 
principles. 


and free labor astounded the world. 
et us direct our thoughts toward 
improving that teamwork, instead of 
throttling or destroying it. 


— 
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bLeo E. George (photo below) won 
another term as president of the 
National Federation of Postoffice 
Clerks at the con- 
vention of the 
A. F. of L. union 
in Miami last 
month. His oppo- 
nent was John W. 
Mackay of Los 
Angeles, who 
made a strong 





race. Also re- 
elected were E. C. Hallbeck, national 
legislative representative; William 


Otte, secretary-treasurer, and John M. 
Torka, assistant secretary-treasurer. 


bLocal 109, Chemical Workers, has 
won a 15-cent hourly wage increase 
in negotiations with the Penn Salt 
Company, Portland, Ore. 


>Local 606, Teamsters, has concluded 
negotiations with soft drink bottling 
companies in St. Louis which provide 
wage increases of $2.50 a week. 


bLocal 192, Office Employes, has won 
$4 a week at the Great Northern 
Paper Company, Millinocket, Me. 


>Members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Radio 
Artists employed at Sta- 
tion KMOX, St. Louis, 
have won a five per cent 
increase as a result of 
negotiations which were 
concluded recently. 


bFederal Labor Union 
24314 has signed a con- 
tract with the Winslow 
Government Standard 
Scale plant, Terre Haute, 
Ind., calling for a wage 
increase. 


bLocal 93, International 
Photo-Engravers Union, 
has won a wage increase 
of $7 a week at Schenec- 


tady, N. Y. 


bLocal 280, Bakery Work- 
ers, has signed a contract 
providing a 12%%-cent 
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Ambitious Kentucky trade unionists 
study at Summer Labor School conducted by State Federation of Labor 


wage increase at Evansville, Vin- 
cennes, Oakland City and Princeton, 
Ind., and Henderson, Ky. 


bLocal 315, Teamsters, has signed a 
contract with the California Trucka- 
way Company, Richmond, Calif., 
which provides a wage increase of five 
cents an hour and other benefits. 


>Local 1, Metal Polishers, has signed 
a contract with the Ainsworth Manu- 
facturing Company, Detroit, which 
provides a wage increase of 18% 
cents an hour. 


>In addition to other benefits, Local 
1514, Retail Clerks, has received a 
wage increase of 10 per cent in a 
contract with the Detroit branch of 
Sears Roebuck. 


>Local 3, Photo-Engravers, has signed 
a commercial agreement at Brockton, 
Mass., which gives the workers a $6 
weekly increase. 


bLocal 153, Office Employes, has won 
a weekly wage increase of $6 in a 
contract negotiated with the Gordon 
Baking Company, New York City. 


who put in tw 
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bAt Danbury, Conn., the United Hat- 
ters have won wage increases ranging 
from 8 to 10 per cent for their 1,000 
members. The employers had orig- 
inally demanded a wage cut of 10 
per cent. 


>A first contract between Local 315, 
Chemical Workers and the American 
Cyanamid Company, Stamford, 
Conn., provides, in addition to other 
gains, substantial increases. 


>A wage increase of 15 cents an hour 
has been won by Local 479, Laborers, 
Jefferson City, Mo., in an agreement 
negotiated with the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of Missouri. 


bLocal 24, Sheet Metal Workers, will 
receive a five-cent hourly increase on 
October 1 through an escalator con- 
tract with the Milwaukee Sheet Metal 
Contractors Association. 


>Two locals of the Hatters Union have 
gained retirement funds for their 
members in recent agreement renew- 
als. Local 5 signed an agreement with 
the Chicago cap manufacturers estab- 
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lishing a retirement fund financed by 


employer contributions of 2 per cent 
of payrolls and increasing wage rates 
by 5 per cent. For the 600 workers 
of Men’s Hats, Inc., Local 89 of Bal- 
timore won a pension fund and wage 
increases of 7 to 9 per cent. 


bLocals 734, 1715, 2574 and 2669, 
Textile Workers, 
agreements with textile companies at 
Lowell, East Weymouth, Newton and 
Medford, Mass., which hike wages 10 


per cent and provide other benefits. 


have negotiated 


bLocal 633, Iron Workers, has con- 
cluded an agreement with the George 
L. Mesker Steel Corporation, Evans- 
ville, Ind., which provides a wage 
increase of 10 cents an hour. 
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Bert M. Jewell, former president 
of the A. F. of L.’s Railway Em- 
ployes Department and now labor 
adviser to Paul Hoffman of 
E.C.A., returned last month from 
a visit to Europe. Photo shows 
him aboard ship. On his return 
to Washington, Mr. Jewell gave 
his impressions of the progress 
of recovery at a press conference 


>A wage increase of 25 cents an hour 
has been won by Local 89 of the 
Laborers, Local 346 of the Plasterers 
and Local 260 of the Lathers in a con- 
tract with the Associated Plastering 
and Lathing Contractors’ Association, 
San Diego, Calif. 


>Local 104, Sheet Metal Workers, has 
negotiated an agreement with the 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, 
San Francisco, calling for a pay in- 
crease of 1214 cents an hour. 


>Local 20, Ladies, Garment Workers, 
has concluded an agreement with 
New York City rainwear manufac- 
turers which provides increases of 


$3 to $4 a week. 


bLocal 1403, Retail Clerks, has 
gained a shorter work week and a 
pay hike of 10 cents an hour in nego- 
tiations with the Zahn Company, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 


>A wage increase of $9 weekly has 
been won by Local 37 of the Printing 
Pressmen in contracts with three daily 
newspapers printed in Indianapolis. 





frigerator Company, Kendallville, 
Ind., which provides wage increases 
of five to seven cents an hour. 


>Wage increases of 714 to 13 cents 
an hour have been won by Federal 
Labor Union 20493 in an agreement 
with the Indiana Wood Preserving 
Company, Terre Haute. 


>Wage increases of 14 to 16% cents 
an hour have been won by Locals 312 
and 313, Street, Electric Railway Em- 
ployes, in a contract with employers 
at Rock Island, Ill., and Davenport, 
Iowa. 


bLocal 618, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, has signed an 
agreement with St. Louis Auto Deal- 
ers Association lifting wages 18 to 
28 cents an hour. 


bLocal 114, Meat Cutters, has ob- 
tained a nine-cent hourly wage in- 
crease in negotiations with the North- 
western Casing Company, St. Paul, 


Minn. 


>Wage increases from 5 to 8 per cent 
have been gained by Local 50, Mil- 
linery Workers, Milwaukee, in a con- 
tract with the Slocum Straw Works 
Company. 


bShipyard workers at the Bethlehem 
Company of Oakland, Calif., repre- 
sented by the A. F. of L. Metal Trades 
Council, have recently obtained an 
increase of eight cents an hour. 





bLocal 414, Team- 
sters, and Allen Prod- 
ucts, Wayne Products 
and Hoosier Prod- 
ucts, all of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., have 
reached an accord 
providing a 14-cent 
hourly increase. 


>A nine-cent hourly 
wage increase has 
been won by Local 
56 of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters, 
in negotiated accords 
with Seabrook Farms 
and Pritchard Can- 
ning Company, both 
of Bridgeton, N. J. 


term. 


>Federal Labor Un- 
ion 22567 has con- 
cluded negotiations 


with the McCray Re- 





Oliver, 33, Succeeds Pratt 


The new presi- 
dent of the Inter- 
national Federation 
of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects 
and Draftsmen is 
Stanley W. Oliver 
(photo at 

He was elected to 
succeed Foster J. 
Pratt, who declined 
to seek another 
Mr. Oliver, 
who is 33, is the 
youngest man ever 
to head the inter- 
national union. 

A native of the Pacific Northwest, he is a graduate 
of the University of Washington. 
he was employed as an electrical engineer at the 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard. 

Mr. Oliver has been a member of the union for a 
number of years, formerly serving as a vice-president. 


right). 





Until his election, 
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— Unionism Again a ‘Crime’? 


(Continued from Page 13) 


in an orderly manner for the purpose 
of going on strike.” 


Delaware has extended the provi- 
sions of the Lea Act so as to make 
it a crime for any labor organization, 
in any industry within the state, to 
demand that an employer hire any 
employes “not required by the em- 
ployer or necessary for the work of 
the employer.” It is made a crime 
in Delaware for union members, by 
“threats,” to interfere with any per- 
son in his “right to work.” It is a 
crime in Delaware to seek any check- 
off agreement, even though all the em- 
ployes involved may have voluntarily 
consented to the checkoff arrange- 
ment. 


Delaware has even gone so far as 
to impose criminal prohibitions upon 
the internal operations of unions. 
It is a crime to charge an initiation 
fee in excess of $25. All agents and 
representatives, in addition to all 
officers of unions, must be elected 
annually; unions no longer have the 
power to hire business agents or other 
representatives as do corporations 
or, for that matter, any other group, 
business or otherwise. Unions are 
prohibited from requiring any work 
permit, even in apprenticeship situa- 
tions. Unions are not to operate or 
conduct any employment or place- 
ment service. Violations of any of 
the foregoing prohibitions are punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment. 


While Delaware has not yet in- 
voked the death penalty, it has cer- 
tainly gone a long way toward restor- 
ing the conditions which confronted 
workers in the Middle Ages when 
seeking to improve their wages, hours 
and working conditions. 


- wn STATE of Texas has gone al- 
most as far. For instance, it is 
made a felony for any person to 
“interfere with” any public utility 
in Texas. That this prohibition 
might very well be deemed to include 
something other than wilful damage 
or sabotage is seen from the fact 
that peaceful picketing of a utility is 
prohibited and made enjoinable if 
the picketing has the effect of disrupt- 
ing the operation of the utility.  In- 
terference, as by picketing, is flatly 
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prohibited without regard to whether 
the government may or may not have 
taken over the utility as a means of 
settling the dispute, or whether any 
arbitration proceedings, compulsory 
or otherwise, have been instituted. 

Texas has also made it a crime to 
picket any business by more than 
two pickets within fifty feet of any 
other pickets. Texas has amended 
its anti-trust laws so as to bring labor 
organizations within them and make 
them guilty of various “conspiracies 
in restraint of trade,” among which 
are “conspiracies” between two or 
more persons to refuse to work on 
non-union goods or to engage in so- 
called secondary boycotts and sec- 
ondary picketing against customers 
and suppliers. 


To make doubly certain that sec- 
ondary activity directed against cus- 
tomers and suppliers, or any activity 
involving a refusal to handle or work 
on non-union or unfair goods or ma- 
terials, is made criminal, the state 


‘passed another statute in addition to 


amending the penal provisions of the 
Texas anti-trust laws so as to make 
such so-called secondary activity a 
crime. Indeed, the statute supple- 
menting the state anti-trust laws goes 
so far as to prohibit, under threat 
of criminal punishment, any striking 
or picketing, however peaceful, en- 
gaged in by any group of employes 
less than a majority of the employes 
of any particular employer. In other 
words, as in Delaware, all minority 
striking and picketing is made a 
crime. 

Finally, in Texas as in Delaware, 
the issuance or use of work permits 
by labor organizations, no matter 
how traditional or necessary the prac- 
tice may have been, is made a crime. 
Alabama has a similar criminal law 
against the use of work permits. 

In addition to Delaware and Texas, 
both Florida and Colorado outlaw 
strikes and picketing unless agreed to 
by a majority vote, and thus attempts 
by minorities to protest against 
grievances, no matter how justified, 
are made criminal. Colorado, Mis- 
souri and South Dakota also prohibit, 
under threat of fine and imprison- 
ment, all so-called secondary boycotts 


and picketing and refusal to handle 
or work on non-union goods or ma- 
terials. 


In addition to Texas, the follow- 
ing states forbid striking or picket- 
ing in connection with the operation 
of a public utility once that utility 
has either been taken over by the 
state following a labor dispute, or 
once the process of compulsory arbi- 
tration, as prescribed by state law, 
has commenced: Florida, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey 
and Virginia. In some of these states 
the term “public utility” is so broadly 
defined as to include the operation 
of any business deemed vitai to the 
public interest, including the trans- 
portation industry. 


A of states have passed 
criminal laws prohibiting any 
person from preventing anyone, by 
“threats” or “intimidation,” from en- 
gaging in any vocation or calling, or 
from interfering with the employment 
of any person. In this category are 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Texas. The statutes are usually so 


broadly worded as to make possible 
an indictment because of a strike 
which interferes with any person’s 
employment, or an indictment be- 
cause of any organized activity 
deemed to be intimidatory even 
though no actual violence may be 
involved. 


Finally, seven states have made it 
a crime for any labor organization to 
enter into a closed-shop, union-shop 
or any other type of union security 
agreement with an employer, and this 
even though the employer and all the 
employes involved might be perfectly 
willing and, indeed, anxious to enter 
into the agreement. These states are 
Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, South Dakota and 


Tennessee. 


From the foregoing it is more than 
obvious that there has developed in 
this country in the last few years a de- 
cided trend toward intervening in 
labor-management disputes by means 
of criminal laws directed against la- 
bor organizations and their members. 
Such a trend a deplorable, not only 
because of its manifest injustice and 
inequity, but because it denotes a 
destructive rather than constructive 
concept of the function of government 
in the field of labor relations. 

Certainly if the goal to be achieved 
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in this field is constructive coopera- 
tion instead of defensive sparring as 
between management and labor, that 
goal has been rendered almost impos- 
sible of achievement by a philosophy 
which places one of the would-be 
cooperators in the category of a 
criminal. 

Even aside from the direct effect 
of such criminal laws in weakening 
organized labor, the resentment en- 
gendered by the mere passage of 


What tiv 


FEW weeks ago something hap- 
pened in the National Mari- 
time Union, C.1.0., that a few 

years ago would have made even guys 
with plenty of waterfront savvy blink 
their eyes and swear it was a dream. 

The results of the N.M.U.’s an- 
nual election showed that the Com- 
munists, who up to then had played 
a powerful role in that union, had 
been defeated for every single post 
for which they offered a candidate. 

That left Joe Curran and the group 
backing him in complete control, 
after a fight which has been tearing 
the guts out of the N.M.U. for over 
two years—ever since Curran and Joe 
Stack, the Communist Party’s chief 
waterfront agitator, broke. 

What’s going to happen now we 
don’t exactly know at this point. 
Anyway, it’s not our problem. The 
thing that is important to us of the 
A. F. of L. Seafarers International 
Union is that Curran’s success is 
primarily due to the fact that he 
adopted the policy long pursued by 
the S.I.U. And unless he had done so, 
he never could have driven the Com- 
munists from their positions. 

The fact is that after the N.M.U. 
was practically torn to bits, Curran 
apparently figured the S.I.U. theory— 
that a union of maritime labor cannot 
be both political and economic and 
still do its membership any good— 
was correct. 

Without going into all the little 
winding details, let’s just take a look 
at the N.M.U. policy, which almost 
proved fatal to that organization. 

In the early part of the war, when 
Russia and Germany were partners 


in the Hitler-Stalin Pact, the N.M.U., 


such laws must inevitably operate to 
cause a deterioration rather than an 
improvement in employer-employe 
relationships. 

Is organized labor to be expected 
to engage in collective bargaining 
under the policeman’s club or in 
collective action under a sword of 
Damocles? 

At the very least, the present trend 
of state and federal legislation in the 
criminal field offers a_ pervasive 


son the W 


By JOE ALGINA 


influenced by the Communist Party 
line, was dead set against any aid 
to the Allies. 

Curran, of course, worked hand- 
in-glove wi'h the Commies and went 
along on this policy. But when Russia 
was invaded, the N.M.U. instantly 
swerved according to the Communist 
Party’s policy and went all-out for 
the war. 

While the N.M.U. was patting the 
government agencies on the back, the 
S.LU. was fighting to break bureau- 
cratic strangleholds on the American 
seamen. The battles which we of the 
A. F. of L. successfully waged against 
bureaucracy benefited all seamen. 

The N.M.U. had to save face with 
its members and it followed our lead 
in getting wage increases, which were 
granted because we had won them. 

With the war over, the N.M.U.’s 
phony policy showed up in its true 
light—a dismal failure insofar as the 
interest of its membership was con- 
cerned. That union was nothing but 
a springboard for Communist policy. 

The moral of this parallel between 
the maritime unions is clearly this: 
that political groups as such have no 
place in the structure of a trade union. 
They merely use the union as the 
tail for their political purposes. 

We Seafarers have no_ political 
program. We have an economic pro- 
gram. Our union is not a recruiting 
ground for guys with a political axe 
to grind. And that is why we are 
able to move swiftly and’ surely in 
pursuing our objective—betterment 
of our economic position. 

This does not mean, of course, 
that any man in our organization 
cannot have his own personal poli- 








threat to all concerted labor activity, 
and, at the worst, it constitutes an 
astonishing reversion to the medieval 
days when attempts by workingmen 
to achieve a betterment in their con- 
ditions were regarded by the state as 
criminal. 

In any view, the approach to 
solving the problems of our Twen- 
tieth Century industrial society by 
way of criminal legislation in the 
field of labor relations.is indefensible. 


terfront? 


tical. beliefs. Political leanings are 
a man’s own business—his personal 
business, just like his religion. A 
man can indulge in political activity 
on his own—outside the structure of 

the union. 

















































We have no political recruiting in 
our organization. There are no groups 


at work in our union who are able 
to divert the real aims of the mem- 
bership. 

If anybody has any doubts about 
the correctness of this position in ; 
regard to political groups, they need \ 
only look at what happened in the 
N.M.U., which was almost wrecked 
because it became an instrument of ' 
politics and forgot it was a trade r 
union. Or look at any other union f 
that has become tied up by politicals. 

Of these groups which confuse the . 
real purpose of a union, the worst 
offenders are the Communists and h 
their splinter groups. These are the r 
boys who carry their political fights th 
and differences into the unions. i 


“Hurray for us and to hell with q 
the union,” is their attitude. And d 
all the while they have the guts to 









say with a straight face that they’re a 
good union men. As a matter of iY 
fact, as .soon as they see that the ' 
membership won’t let them get to first " 
base, they get sore and take no in- its 
terest whatever. “ 
One of the reasons these politicals i 
are so harmful to trade unions is that ‘és 
they are always using every minute 
they are in the union to push their = 
pet views. How can any organiza- fi 
tion move ahead under such condi- to 
tions? to 
A perfect example of this situation th 
goes on in the Marine Cooks and de 
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Stewards of the C.1.0. While this 
union is hanging by a string, “Sister” 
Bryson, head of the M.C.S., runs off 
to make speeches in support of Henry 
Wallace for President. 

Sure, Bryson is a good faithful 
party-liner, but he’s a damned poor 
union man. In fact, he’s an enemy of 
his own union. He completely ignores 
the problems of his union while he 
goes around preaching his political 
faith. Thus, the union becomes the 





target for attack from the shipowners, 

The same thing happened in the 
N.M.U. If the situation had con- 
tinued, that organization would have 
been completely wrecked. 

Joe Curran saw the light only after 
the Commies had him trapped so 
that he couldn't move. While they 
were making him a hero, everything 
was okay. 

Nevertheless, after all these years, 
he and his group have finally realized 









that the S.I.U. policy is the only 
sound, effective way to advance the 
welfare of a union’s membership. 

It looks now as if even Joe Curran 
can see that the policy followed by the 
S.I.U. is the only true course that a 
real trade union can follow in order 
to make continuous gains for its mem- 
bers. The payoff proof lies in the 
excellent contracts which the Seafar- 
ers International Union, A. F. of L., 
has steadily fought for and won. 


This 1s Public Relations at Work! 


To Win. You Have to Move Fast 
ARS EL 


By ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


HE directors of the Metropoli- 

tan Opera House in New York 

tried last month to pin the rap 
for the Met’s financial difficulties on 
unions of the Federation of Labor. 
This attempted coup collapsed in the 
face of a smart, fast-stepping pub- 
lic relations counter-offensive led by 
Local 802, American Federation of 
Musicians. 

The story, the results and obvious 
moral are worth recounting because 
they clearly prove the theory that 
there is nothing like the truth, care- 
fully detailed and correctly timed, to 
prevent unjust attacks by employers 
from smearing unions. 

The Met’s financial difficulties are 
historic. This year the Met informed 
the unions with which it has contracts 
that it was either renewal of agree- 
ments “as is” or else no season. Re- 
quests for wage increases were pared 
down and finally the sole remaining 
issue was the creation of a social se- 
curity and unemployment insurance 
scheme for the Met’s employes. 

Local 802 informed the manage- 
ment that the orchestra would offer 
its services gratis for several benefit 
concerts with the proceeds to go into 
a welfare fund to benefit all the crafts 
represented. 

The Met informed the unions the 


answer was “no” and then, with no 


further ado, sent off a long statement 
to the papers that the board of direc- 
tors had voted to close the Met for 
the 1948-49 season, offering the large 
deficit allegedly incurred by labor 
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costs as the reason for this decision. 

The same afternoon that the Met’s 
statement was issued, Local 802 got 
out its side of the story to the papers, 
making it clear that there were no 
wage issues involved; that, in fact, no 
wage increase had been received by 
the musicians for two years; that only 
the welfare issue remained; that no 
meeting with the Met’s board had 
ever been held prior to this decision 
to shut down; that the musicians had 
contributed cash in previous years to 
help the Met hurdle its financial prob- 
lems, and that, most importantly, the 
Met belonged to all the people and not 
solely to a handful of directors. 

Whatever labor-baiting might have 
followed the Met’s press release was 
halted by issuance of the Local 802 
statement. The New York Times and 
Herald Tribune published the texts of 
the Met and 802 statements side by 
side and the Times that same day 
editorialized, “The Met must not 
close.” The rest of the New York 
press gave ample space to the union’s 
side of the story and two newspapers 
published editorials clearly absolving 
the unions of responsibility in the 
Met’s threatened closing. 

The customary practice of scape- 
goating the unions was blocked large- 
ly because the facts were presented, 
reporters on the metropolitan papers 
were kept closely informed of the 
facts by personal contact and they 
were kept informed, on-the-record 
and off-the-record, throughout the 
controversy. 


The simple step here was to come 
out with the labor side of the story as 
quickly as possible, with no delay 
until the next day or the day after. 
The Met’s statement got the jump 
only in the very last editions of the 
afternoon papers. Thereafter, the 
union’s position, telegraphed to the 
press, delivered by messengers and 
even dictated over the phone to papers 
with early deadlines, was in the city 
rooms of all New York papers and 
press agencies. 

Delay in this matter, which was of 
national and even international inter- 
est, might well have been disastrous 
because the Met’s sob-story sounded 
quite convincing—until the rebuttal 
was offered. Delay of even half a 
day would have meant that the Met’s 
story would have had a field day in 
the papers and union denials and 
analysis would have had tough sled- 
ding catching up. 

Proof of the effectiveness of this 
prompt publicity was visible not only 
in the favorable editorials in conser- 
vative papers but in letters to the 
editors which criticized the decision 
of the Met’s “blueblood” board. 

Readers were given the rare op- 
portunity of studying both sides of 
the case and their judgment—on the 
facts—favored the unions involved. 

Had not labor in this case been 
prepared for swift action, there is 
little question that the papers would 
have solemnly intoned the usual chant 
—*“those damn unions.” 

Write your own moral. 
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an-controlled Eightieth Congress 
passed over the protests of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, the inde- 
pendent unions and brotherhoods and 
affiliated local and international un- 
ions. Nor will they forget the failure 
of the Congress to pass needed legis- 
lation to combat inflation and provide 
adequate housing for workers. 

The Republican platform is afraid 
to mention the Taft-Hartley Act. 

But the Democratic platform, which 
sets forth a definite labor program 
point by point, says: 

“We advocate repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. It was enacted by the 
Republican Eightieth Congress over 
the President’s veto. That act was 
proposed with the promise that it 
would secure ‘the legitimate rights of 
both employers and employes in their 
relations affecting commerce.’ It has 
failed. . . . We advocate such legisla- 
tion as is desirable to establish a just 
body of rules to assure free and effec- 
tive collective bargaining, to deter- 
mine, in the public interest, the rights 
of employes and employers, to reduce 
to a minimum their conflict of inter- 
ests, and to enable unions to keep 
their membership free of communis- 
tic influence.” 

The Republican-controlled Eight- 
ieth Congress had a field day of anti- 
labor legislation. In addition to the 
Taft-Hartley Law, it: 





Truman Speaks to Labor 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Twice refused to approve reorgani- 
zation plans for strengthening the 
manpower functions 6f the Depart- 
ment of Labor by making the US. 
Employment Service a permanent 
part of the Department. In a final 
desperate action, the device of an 
appropriation rider was used to trans- 
fer the U.S. Employment Service to 
the Federal Security Agency. This 
anti-labor action was taken over my 
veto. 

Deprived 750,000 workers of social 
security benefits, over my veto. 

Reduced the appropriations of the 
Department of Labor by nearly 50 
per cent. The Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights was cut 50 per 
cent and the Women’s Bureau had to 
close field offices in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 

Further dispersed the labor func- 
tions of the federal government by 
making an independent agency of the 
U.S. Conciliation Service, which had 
been operating successfully in the 
Labor Department for thirty-four 
years. The result has cost the taxpayer 
more money for the same service. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress 
also struck at workers by failing to 
pass the following pro-labor legisla- 
tion for which bills had been intro- 
duced and were under consideration: 


An adequate bill to provide decent 


Dewey Speaks to Labor 


(Continued from Page 9) 


people, and peace, and security, I 
think I will be talking most directly 
to the A. F. of L. when I take up the 
question of organized labor’s place in 
our society. 

There are some people who seem 
to have lost their way in the dense 
fog of propaganda wihch has been 
loosed on the labor front. Familiar 
objects seem to have taken on a 
strangeness; much that is true has 
been made to appear false; some 
things which do not exist have been 
mistaken for reality. 

I want to dispel that fog and re- 
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place hysteria with reason. 

And I begin with the profound con- 
viction that the American labor move- 
ment is a bulwark of our system of 
freedom; that unless labor is free 
none of us are free; and that that 
freedom can and must be preserved. 
We must never let ourselves forget 
that the first act of the Hitler dicta- 
torship was to destroy the German 
unions and that the Soviet dictator- 
ship has made the Russian unions 
creatures of the state, instruments to 
terrorize and keep enslaved the Rus- 
sian workers. With these awful les- 








housing for millions of working 
people. 

Raise the minimum wage under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act from 40 to 
at least 75 cents an hour and extend 
the coverage of the act to millions 
of workers who now do not have its 
protection. 

Increase old-age assistance and sur- 
vivors’ benefits to meet the increase 
in the cost of living and extend the 
coverage of the Social Security Act 
to 20,000,000 not now covered. 

Establish a workers’ education ex- 
tension service in the Labor Depart- 
ment, comparable to the agricultural 
extension service that has operated so 
successfully for many years. 

Appropriate $6,000,000 for the pre- 
vention of industrial accidents which 
took 17,000 lives and crippled 91,000 
workers in 1947. 

Pass an equal-pay-for-equal-work 
law. 

In the two years that have passed 
since the Republicans stifled price 
controls, the skyrocketing cost of liv- 
ing has risen 71.7 per cent higher 
than the prewar average. Food prices 
are more than double the prewar 
average. Still the Republican Congress 
refused to heed the danger signals of 
inflation and take effective action to 
stabilize prices. As a result, high 
prices continue to take a big bite out 
of every pay envelope. 

That’s the record. It tells American 
workers which political party has 
their best interests at heart year in 
and year out. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


sons before us, we must zealously 
guard against any attempts at union 
busting and against efforts to make 
the American labor movement a po- 
litical company union. 

Knowing the A. F. of L. as I do, I 
would expect to find in it very few 
men who would sell out the interests 
of their members and their country 
for political preferment. There can 
be no such thing as a union commis 
sar. He could only be a commissar 
of an organization of slaves. 

It is with men who share that phi- 
losophy, not with those who accept a 
foreign ideology, that we will work 
in Washington. That is why I antici- 
pate in the future what I have experi- 
enced in the past—a close coopera 
tive relationship with the responsible 


leadership of the A. F. of L. 
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Keorge Meany’s Message 


(Continued from Page 5) 


live.” In the past 100 years, millions 
of people left Europe and came to 
America because they were sick of 
the class struggle. No one circum- 
stance has contributed more directly 
or more vitally to the phenomenal 
rise of our nation than the absence 
here of the ruinous class struggle. 

America has grown mighty and it 
has prospered, and none have pros- 
pered more than the employers of the 
nation. 

And yet today the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and cer- 
tain legislators have permitted their 
hatred of organized labor to blind 
them to this fundamental fact. Like 
the totalitarians of the Left, but with- 


Retail Clerks 


out the same deliberate planning and 
awareness of what they are doing, the 
controlling clique of the N.A.M. and 
their federal and state legislative 
cohorts have been taking steps to 
bring the nation ever closer to the 
precipice of the class struggle. 

American labor has always refused 
to believe that this deadly disease 
will ever catch hold here. We have 
never wanted it. We do not want it 
now. The class struggle is an evil 
thing, as the tragic experiences of 
other peoples, in other lands, have 
amply shown. 

But the N.A.M. and other reaction- 
aries who are driving to bring about 
a condition in which the emergence 


Make Tlistory 


(Continued from Page 18) 


won a precedent-setting N.L.R.B. de- 
cision against the “multiple employ- 
er” theory, so-called, in determining 
the proper bargaining unit for union 
recognition. 

The San Diego Retail Associations 
contended that the union had to show 
a 51 per cent majority of all clerks 
in each of the associates’ member 
stores before it could be recognized 
by Whitney and Company. The 
N.L.R.B. overruled this premise be- 
cause the associates had no previous 
history of collective bargaining. The 
employers’ purpose was to block the 
unionization of clerks rather than to 
bargain with them 

A few days prior to that N.L.R.B. 
ruling in the Whitney case, the Down- 
town Merchants Association of Oak- 
land, California, which had held to 
the same theory, abandoned the “mul- 
tiple employer” stand and recognized 
Local 1265 as the bargaining agent 
for the employes of Kahn’s and Hast- 
ing’s department stores. 

Since the Taft-Hartley Act became 
effective, hundreds of union security 
elections have been held in retail 
stores under contract to the R.C.I.A. 
As of this writing, the voting of the 
workers has been more than 98. per 
cent in favor of retaining union secu- 
rity clauses in existing contracts. 
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One of the largest, if not the larg- 
est, union shop elections ever con- 
ducted in the merchandising field by 
the N.L.R.B. was in Chicago. There 
6,000 members of the Retail Clerks— 
employed by the Kroger Company, 
A. and P., and National Tea Company 
—trooped to the polls for three days 
to give the union a 10 to 1 plurality. 
Since that time other latge elections 
have been held; all of them have been 
favorable to the Retail Clerks. 


of the class struggle concept would 


be inevitable even in democratic 
America had better stop and reflect 
for a moment—if they can spare that 
much time from their plottings 
against the working men and women 
of this nation. 

Let them ponder and ponder well 
that, if there is going to be a class 
struggle in America, it can have only 
one result, only one outcome—not the 
crushing of labor, as they desire, but 
the utter defeat of the initiators of 
the struggle, the powerful reactionary 
wing of Big Business. 

Despite the menace which we face 
today, I am confident that we can 
soon again move forward on the road 
to a better day for America’s work- 
ers. The past record of the American 
Federation of Labor indicates beyond 
question that strong opposition will 
bring out even stronger labor’s will 
to progress. 


The authors of this article have de- 
voted themselves chiefly to the activi- 
ties of the International Association 
in the department store field. This 
has been intentional. It has been in 
this field that our organization has 
met and defeated the C.1.0. 

But it is worth noting that the prin- 
cipal food chains—Kroger Company, 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, National Tea Company, Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., Purity, etc.—are 
also, for the most part, under contract 
to the A. F. of L. Retail Clerks. Addi- 
tionally, the R.C.I.A. now has exten- 
sive coverage in the retail shoe, drug, 
candy, bakery, hardware, variety and 
many other types of stores. 


Meet the Millers Union 


(Continued from Page 11) 


We know their high resolves. We 
know, as their representatives, that 
good times or bad times, they are 
determined that our organization go 
forward, upholding the high princi- 
ples of the American Federation of 
Labor. They will fight constantly for 
the improvement of the working con- 
ditions and standards of all mem- 
bers of our international union and 
all their brothers and sisters in the 
American Federation of Labor. 

I think it very necessary to ac- 
knowledge our debt to all of the mem- 







bers of organized labor from the 
movement's inception for the battles 
they have fought over the years, thus 
making our task of* organization, in 
this later day, so much easier. 

I must express a word of tribute to 
my father, H. P. Ming, who became a 
member of organized labor in 1879 
and at the time of his death in 1947, 
at the age of 88, was still a member 
of his union in continuous good stand- 
ing. The bit I have contributed to the 
launching of our new international 
union I owe to him. 
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WHAT THEY SA) 


J. D. Zellerbach, president, Crown- 
Zellerbach Corporation—We have 
not sought world 
leadership. It has 
come to us. What 
are we going to 
do about it? We 
must realize that 
this world leader- 
ship is actually a 
mass of heavy re- 
sponsibilities. We 
medium 





must use every available 
to tell—and sell—the story of the 
American heritage of individual 
freedom to all the world. We must 
make adequate provision for rep- 
resentation abroad such as befits 
the country to which the world 
looks for leadership. Our represent- 
atives abroad, whether they be diplo- 
mats, businessmen or labor leaders, 
should be selected on the basis of 
ability properly to represent the 
United States. Whether they be rep- 
resentatives of our government, our 
industry or our labor unions, they 
must be statesnien, schooled in the 
hard realities and devoted to dem- 
ocratic ideals. We need more men 
like the late Bob Watt and the late 
Frank Fenton, men who represented 
American labor in the International 
Labor Organization with dignity, sin- 
cerity, ability and democratic fervor. 


William L. McFetridge, president, 
Building Service Employes Interna- 
tional Union— 





Being an officer 
in a union is 
very difficult and 
sometimes thank- 
less. There are 
members who do 
not appreciate 
the extent of the 
work involved, or 
notice all the many extra jobs and 
activities that have to be performed. 
This is particularly true of new mem- 
bers. There are many satisfactions 
connected with holding a union office 
—that of being a leader, of being se- 
lected by one’s fellows, of doing a job 
effectively. It is truly an honor to be 
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the chosen leader of a labor union. 
But how many of us remember this 
fact? Worse still: How many of us 
consider union office a windfall of 
power to be used arbitrarily? The real 
danger to any movement is that the 
gap between the members and the 
leaders will become too great. That 
is a danger to even a young and 
healthy organization like ours. We 
are all human, and the temptation for 
an officeholder to forget the people 
who placed him in office is very great. 
We must never forget. The officers 
of trade unions must lead our people 
forward and gain stature with them; 
we cannot climb to personal eminence 
by using them as stepping-stones. 


C. J. Haggerty, secretary, Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor—The 
Stalinist threat 
to world peace 
grows ever more 
menacing. The 
brunt of the 
counter - offensive 
to this danger 
must be borne by 
the organized la- 
bor movement in 
America and throughout the world. 
Today the issue between the adher- 
ents of totalitarian rule and those sup- 
porting democracy rests upon sup- 
port of the European Recovery Act. 
In every nook and corner of the 
world, those opposed to and those sup- 
porting the Marshall Plan become 
identified with or against Stalinism. 
In every field of activity on the inter- 
national scale, the A. F. of L. has 
taken an active part to curtail the 
Stalinist threat and is programming 
to take the initiative at every oppor- 
tunity. A serious handicap to this 
work is the failure of the legislative 
branch of our own government to 
adopt the necessary kind of legisla- 
tion to provide social security, 
curb inflation, furnish adequate hous- 
ing and take care of the numerous 
other evils which threaten the sta- 
bility of the labor movement in this 
country. It is to the advantage of 
the Communist Front to have a re- 
actionary government in our own 











country, for the Kremlin hopes to 
take advantage of a leftward reaction 
of the workers to implement its inter- 


national plan of control. Thus, the 
failure of the Eightieth Congress to 
enact the needed progressive meas- 
ures will, in the long run, play 
into the hands of bloody Joe Stalin. 


Lewis G. Hines, A. F. of L. legisla- 
tive representative—A great deal has 
been said in the 
past and no doubt 
will be said again 
in the future 
about our heri- 
tage of freedom 
as represented by 
the precious his- 
torical documents 
carried by the 
Freedom Train. But it is not often 
remembered that one of the most vital 
and important forces which have exer- 














cised vigilance and struggled to main- 
tain the realistic essence of these 
documents has been the organized 
labor movement. We are constantly 
striving to pass on to posterity both 
the gains of the past and the benefits 
of our present achievements. Amer- 
ica’s sons and daughters among the 
toilers of our nation, as represented 
by the great membership of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, will never 
bend a knee to dictatorship. On the 
contrary, we will fight with all the 
energies in our being for the preser- 
vation of our precious freedom. 


James F. O’Neil, national com- 
mander, American Legion—As a con- 
sumer, have you 
been paying the 
regular prices for 
scarce items oF 
have you been 
bidding up prices 
by paying premi- 
ums for things 
you desire? That 
last point has 
been a very important factor in keep- 
ing prices high. As a consumer, you 
would be wise to be less impatient, 
and to think twice before you decide 
that you must have some hard-to-get 
commodity. If you feel that a price 
is out of line, let the storekeeper know 
about it. Protests have a way of get- 
ting back to the people who can do 
something about them. If there are 
no protests, you can rest assured that 
prices will keep on inching upward. 
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By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


A Problem Is Solved 


“ HERE isn’t enough time, 
ever,” declared Annette. 
“So we do as much as we 
can in the time we have,” said 
Carrie. 

“And figure the best way to 
spend the time allotted us,” added 
Melvin. 

Annette smiled at the others as 
she remarked: 


“I didn’t mean all time was at 
an end. You sound as though we 
are waiting for the judgment day.” 
She went on: “I only mean I feel 
like we'll never get ready for the 
Back-to-School Jamboree by Sat- 
urday.” 

“My goodness, we're practically 
ready now!” exclaimed Carrie. 

“Sure,” said Melvin. “There’s 
not much to do except wait for the 
big day to roll around.” 

“Oh, but we're not ready at all,” 
contradicted Annette. “Haven't you 
heard the news?” 

“Evidently not,” replied Carrie. 
“What is it?” 

“The new school principal says there is 
to be a teachers’ meeting on Saturday and 
we can’t use the school gym nor the play- 
ground that day because we might disturb 
them. So we have to meet somewhere else 
and get wherever it is decorated, and we 
have to tell all the kids, and make all the 
arrangements over to fit the new place.” 

“For goodness’ sake!” gasped Carrie. 
“No wonder you’re worrying about not 
enough time. When did you find it out?” 

“Joe and Lars called me this morning. 
They’re coming over. They should be here 
any minute.” , 

The news caused the young people much 
consternation. They had completed their 
plans for a very gala occasion. Joe, Lars 
and Annette were the committee in charge, 
and with the help of their assistants they 
had made all preparaiions for the jamboree 
which they supposed would be held in the 
school. 

“Where do you think we can hold it?” 
asked Carrie. “There really isn’t any other 
place in town.” 

“Good night!” exploded Melvin. 
“Wouldn’t you think they could hold their 
old teachers meeting some other time or 
place? It would be a lot easier to notify 
the teachers than it will for us to get 
word to all the students. Didn’t Mr. Tay- 
lor know we always hold the jamboree at 
the school the Saturday before classes 
begin?” 

“Wouldn’t you think so?” agreed Annette. 
“You should hear Lars and Joe. And 
speaking of them, here they are. They can 
tell you themselves.” 





“Well, there’s not much to tell, except 
we're up a tree about the jamboree,” said 
Lars. 

“Yeah?” said Joe. “Can you imagine 
how we felt when what’s-his-name called 
us to come to his office and then an- 
nounced we couldn’t use the building or 
the grounds?” 

“Yes, I can imagine,” responded Annette. 
“But I can’t imagine either of you not 
talking him out of it. T’ll bet I'd have 
pleaded and begged until he changed his 
mind and let us hold the jamboree as 
usual.” 

“Well, you can try any old time you 
feel like it,” Joe growled. 

“Annette, I’ll be glad to help,” volun- 
teered Carrie. 

“Come on, then, let’s see what we can 
do about it,” said Annette brightly. “Come 
on, Joe and Lars and Mel. Let’s all go and 
tell him what the situation is. He just 
doesn’t realize how important it is.” 

The earnest little group hurried to the 
office of the school principal. When they 
arrived, his secretary told them they would 
have to wait a few minutes, as two of the 
teachers were conferring with him. 

It was not long until Miss Hawkins and 
Miss Leach came out. Annette told them 
their problem at once. The young people 
were elated when they discovered that 
the teachers had been to see the prin- 
cipal about the same thing. 

“I guess Mr. Taylor didn’t understand 
about the jamboree,” Miss Leach said. “We 
have tried to explain it to him. If you don’t 
mind, we'll go back in with you. Perhaps a 
joint committee will have more effect than if 





we see him separately. Anyway, 
let’s try.” 

Mr. Taylor looked up when his 
secretary announced his callers. 

“Well, well,” he said in a 
friendly manner. “What is this— 
a delegation?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Joe. “I—we— 
I mean— Well, you know we were 
here this morning, and we’ve come 
back.” 

“Yes, Mr. Taylor,” said Annette, 
“we’ve come back to try to tell you 
how very important it is for the 
Back-to-School Jamboree to be a 
success. Every year the Junior 
Union holds it. Why, we’ve been 
having the jamboree here at Cen- 
tral for about ten years, I guess, 
and it’s just part of the school tra- 
dition.” 

“That's right,” said Joe. “We've 
been having it ever since the first 
Junior Union was organized. The 
Central Labor Union helps us and 
everyone in the whole school comes. 
It’s our first get-acquainted party of the 
year.” 

“Mr. Taylor, we know you have only 
been here since last year, and perhaps it 
is difficult for you to understand the mean- 
ing back of the fete,” said Miss Hawkins. 
“The teachers as well as the student body 
feel it is the outstanding event of the 
year. The committees have made elab- 
orate preparations. It is the topic of con- 
versation all over town.” 

“You explained it rather well a few 
minutes ago,” Mr. Taylor said. “Since 
talking with these young people this morn- 
ing, and you representing the teachers,” 
he said, nodding to each group, “and now 
seeing you together, I have been influenced 
in your favor. I will have to hold the 
teachers’ meeting on Friday, then, im- 
mediately after registration. Will that be 
acceptable to you teachers?” 

“Yes, thank you, Mr. Taylor,” Miss 
Leach said with a big smile. “We will be 
glad to meet Friday. Registration hours 
are from 9 to 11. That will leave almost 
a full day.” 

“Oh, it’s wonderful,” said Annette, her 
face beaming. 

“Thank you, Mr. Taylor,” said Joe. 

“You're welcome, all of you. And I 
want to thank you for giving me an oppor- 
tunity to cooperate. I had not appreci- 
ated the importance of this event. I wish 
you every success.” 

“And you will come, too, won’t you?” 
Annette urged. “All the teachers come, 
and we want you to be with us.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Taylor. “T shall 
be there Saturday. Good luck!” 








Your union is exactly what you make it— 


no more, no less. 


There’s just one way of making sure that 
your union will function as you want it to 
function—you must regularly attend union 
meetings and participate to the fullest extent 


in all the affairs of your organization. 


Be active! Do your full duty as a good 
citizen and a good trade unionist. Don’t skip 
meetings and shift your responsibilities as a 


union member to the shoulders of others. 


Attend meetings regularly. Give careful 
thought to the various problems and issues 
When you have 


Make known 


confronting your union. 
something to say, speak up. 
the course you believe your union should 
follow. And when the time to vote arrives, 
vote wisely. 

Yes, it is a fact—your union is what you 


make it. 
Take an interest! Attend meetings! 


It’s your union. Help make it a dandy! 
eel 


Build Your Union! Go to Meetings! 
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